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PREFACE 


As | considered a thesis-project that might bless the church catholic and about 


which | could be passionate, | saw an incredible number of needs and opportunities. 


For example, the 75» Ranger Regiment has been continuously deployed in 
combat since September 11, 2001. Perhaps | could do a project about providing pastoral 
care for Rangers and their families? On the other hand, | had worked for Eli Lilly and 
Company as a neuroscience sales representative. Because of everything | learned there, 
my wife encouraged me (and still does) to write a “pastor’s guide to mental illness and 


medication.” 


After my second (of three) doctoral residencies, | landed on a project—I thought. 
Having planted a church in Washington, George Whitworth, “the father of 
Presbyterianism in Washington,” interested me. | would research everything | could 
about Whitworth. Then | would develop a historically-based thesis that, in simple terms, 
would glean church planting principles and wisdom from this great man and apply those 
lessons to a modern-day church planting movement. Whitworth University had recently 
digitized fifty years worth of his journals, and the school’s librarian graciously sent me 


copies of everything. 


After months of scouring those journals for anything referring to church planting 
or even wisdom and finding nothing, | realized that this project was a “bust.” 
Whitworth’s writings failed to contain anything like church planting principles. In fact, 


they made me wonder if all of the stories we in the Northwest have heard about him 
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were, in fact, fictitious. At this point, | began to pray that God would make clear to me a 


project. 


He did, right about the time that the shooting at Sutherland First Baptist Church 
in Texas occurred on November 5, 2017. It was the deadliest church shooting in U.S. 
history. The news coverage and created anxiety among some in the church. Because of 
this, | asked my assistant to find someone who could do “active shooter training” for 


New Hope’s leaders and to schedule a time. 


We brought in Steve K., a retired officer from the Department of Homeland 
Security, to do the training, and, for me, the training wasn't life-altering. However, the 
overall experience was. After four years at a Ranger Battalion, | was familiar with almost 
everything Steve taught. More than once, Steve made statements like, “Your pastor 
could be doing this training. You didn’t need me.” Steve was wrong. While | might not 


have needed all of his information, | needed his insight. 


The tipping point for me came when Steve suggested that New Hope provide me 
with “executive protection” on Sunday mornings—someone who would watch my back 
while | shook hands after each service. When he said that, something broke loose in me. 
Much of my exhaustion each Sunday was the result of functioning as the lone 


“sheepdog” in our congregation. 


Each week | tried to keep one eye on potential threats while also being present 
as a pastor—an impossible task. Whether by training or hard-wiring or both, I’d always 


felt like Robert Downey in his second Sherlock Holmes film. At one point, he is dancing 
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with a woman, and she asks, “What do you see, Mr. Holmes?” He answers grimly, “I see 


everything. That is my gift. That is my curse.” 


The following Sunday, New Hope implemented “executive protection.” It 
consisted, merely, of a man standing behind me, watching my back as | shook hands with 
members and visitors. It was one of my most relaxed Sundays in 14 years of service here. 
It enabled me to be present with individuals, to lean in as it were. | didn’t feel the need 
to “keep my head on a swivel.” The change was profound, but it was also profoundly 


simple. 


This experience became the catalyst for this thesis-project. What if every pastor 
could feel safe and free to be present? Were there simple ways to minimize the potential 


of deadly force incidents in churches? | intended to find out. 
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ABSTRACT 


The goal of this project is a process by which churches might deter or mitigate 
deadly force incidents. Chapter 2 posits a biblical and theological framework that traces 
the theme, descriptively and prescriptively, of safety ministry. Chapter 3 on pre-planning 
and preparation posits that locked doors and Stop the Bleed® are the starting place for 
religious leadership. Chapter 4 addresses safety teams and producing a formal 
emergency operations plan. This project culminates in chapter 5 with a presentation 
given to the Presbytery of the Pacific Northwest (EPC). Chapter 6 includes final thoughts 


and observations for this project. 


CHAPTER 1: ARE WE READY? 


Introduction 


On November 5, 2017, a disgruntled Air Force veteran, Devin Patrick Kelly, 
perpetrated the most deadly mass shooting at a house of worship in United States 
history. A few minutes after 11:00 am, he walked up to a small, Baptist church in 
Sutherland, TX with the intent to murder his mother-in-law, a regular attender of the 


church. 


Fortunately, for her, skipping worship that morning would pay off, and she would 
live. Unfortunately, for 50 other individuals—those in attendance, those who woke up 
that Sunday morning, made breakfast for their kids and drank coffee while skimming the 
local paper, those who would gather at First Baptist Church that morning to sing hymns 


about the love and grace of God—this day would bring a frowning providence. 


By the time Kelly finished his rampage, 26 people, including ten women, seven 
men, seven girls, one boy, and one unborn child, lost their lives. Scattered among the 
dead were 24 others who lay wounded, one of them mortally.t The church's pastor, 
Frank Pomeroy, happened to be out of town this morning, taking a class in Oklahoma. 
Unfortunately, his 14-year-old daughter, Annabelle, was not. She, too, perished at the 


hand of Devin Patrick Kelly.2 





1. Adam Goldman, Richard Pérez-Pefia, Manny Fernandez, "Texas Church Shooting Video Shows 
Gunman's Methodical Attack, Official Says,” November 8, 2017, The New York Times. 


2. Serge F Kovaleski, ”The Day the Pastor Was Away and Evil Came Barging Into His Church,” 
November 22, 2017, The New York Times. 


The shooting lasted only seven minutes and, because of the church's practice of 
recording services, they captured the whole event on video. According to one report by 


the New York Times, 


The video makes clear that the masked man clad in black stormed into the 
church intent on shooting everyone there — and he nearly did. For several 
minutes, he fired quickly, pausing only to reload, methodically shooting his 


terrified victims — including small children — in the head, execution-style.3 


While that account sounds quite menacing, Wilson County Sheriff Joe D. Tackitt, 
Jr., described the event a bit differently. According to him, “You’ve got your pews on 
either side. He just walked down the center aisle, turned around and my understanding 
was shooting on his way back out.”* In other words, every member inside of the 


building was passive during the shooting. Eye-witness accounts confirm this. 


Predictably, churches around the country began to conduct “active shooter 
training.”5 What is "active shooter training?" Active shooter training, at its core, might 
better be called "Active Shooter Response Training" and, primarily, it teaches individuals 
how to respond in the event of a mass shooting. According to the Department of 


Homeland Security, there are three, and only three, options for the individual who finds 





3. Goldman, Pérez-Pefia, Fernandez, November 8, 2017, The New York Times. 


4. "Everything We Know About the South Texas Church Shooting." PBS NewsHour, November 6, 
2017, https://www.pbs.org/newshour/nation/watch-live-texas-officials-give-update-on-sundays-church- 
shooting. 


5. “After Sutherland Springs Massacre, Churches Train for Active Shooters.” USA TODAY, accessed 
March 27, 2019, https://www.usatoday.com/story/news/nation/2017/12/07/after-sutherland-springs- 
massacre-churches-train-active-shooters/931103001/. 


himself at the terrifying end of a mass shooting: run, hide, or fight.® 


Would this strategy have prevented the Sutherland massacre? In short, the 


answer is “no.” 


Sutherland First Baptist Church, ironically, is pastored by an NRA instructor with 
numerous qualifications. Added to this, they had, in attendance regularly, several armed 
members. Why didn’t they stop such a horrific massacre? The answer, unfortunately, is 


that they were all absent from church on the morning of November 5, 2017. 


In fact, according to the pastor, David Pomeroy, their reliance on the fact that lots 
of members “carried,” created an arrogance that prevented them from preparing for 
potential disasters—namely bleeding. He said of their failure here, literally, “We were 


arrogant.”? 


Put differently, Sutherland First Baptist not only failed to prevent a deadly force 
incident. They also failed in their preparation to respond to one, medically, with readily 


available and relatively inexpensive bleeding control kits. 


In other words, although mass shootings are horrific, our medical knowledge and 
technology have advanced to the point that, had these kits been on hand, the death rate 
of this tragedy might have been significantly lower. According to Roger Dobson in the 


British Medical Journal, "Murder rates would be up to five times higher than they are 





6. “Active Shooter Event: Quick Reference Guide,” https://www.dhs.gov/sites/default/files/ 
publications/active-shooter-pamphlet-2017-508.pdf. 


7. David Pomeroy, “Being the Pastor of Sutherland First Baptist Church after the Massacre.” 
Presentation at Sheepdog Security Seminar, Bothell, WA, April 26, 2019. 


but for medical developments over the past 40 years."8 


According to Kris Moloney of Sheepdog Security, “If a mass shooter wants to 
commit a crime, he is going to do so.”° Because of this, "active shooter training" or, even, 
safety response teams are inadequate. Trauma care and bleeding control are also crucial 
elements to the mitigation of the results of a deadly force incident. Lt. Amy Allen of the 
Coral Springs, FL police department said in an interview, "Bleeding control, tourniquets, 


etcetera, are more important [in these situations] than active shooter training." 


For the victims of the Sutherland First Baptist Church shooting, trapped ina 
relatively small sanctuary, there was nowhere to run, nowhere to hide, and no way to 
fight back. Could they have stopped the shooter before he entered the building or have 
taken other steps to "harden the target??° Having a dedicated safety response team 
rather than depending on the fact that "lots of members carry," and having appropriate 
bleeding control materials on-site, no doubt, would have mitigated the horrific 


consequences of this event. 


The first step in mitigating any man-caused disaster is to acknowledge the 


possibility. According to FBI statistics, between 2000 and 2017, there have been 250 





8. Roger Dobson, "Medical Advances Mask Epidemic of Violence by Cutting Murder Rate,” BMJ : 
British Medical Journal 325, no. 7365, September 21, 2002, 615, https://www.ncbi.nIm.nih.gov/pmc/ 
articles/PMC1124155/. 


9. Kris Moloney, Defending the Flock: A Security Guide for Church Safety Directors, place of 
publication not identified: Sheepdog Church Security, 2017, Loc 2724 Kindle Edition. 


10. “Target hardening, also referred to simply as hardening when made clear by the context, is a 
term used by police officers, those working in security, and the military referring to the strengthening of 
the security of a building or installation in order to protect it in the event of attack or reduce the risk of 
theft." Source: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Target_hardening. 


active shooter incidents.11 Ten of these incidents (4%) occurred in houses of worship. 


Carl Chinn, a survivor of two religiously motivated deadly force incidents (DF) 
and recognized expert in church safety issues, has meticulously maintained a database 
of DFls against faith-based organizations. According to Chinn, between 1999-2017, there 
have been 1706 number of church related DFls, resulting in 617 deaths and 943 injuries. 
57.23% percent of these DFls were gun related. The other 42.77 percent involved 


stabbings, bombings, arson, and even vehicles.12 


Experts disagree as to why there is such a rise in “active killer” events. Given that 
virtually one-hundred percent of perpetrators are males who grew up in fatherless 
homes, some posit that the disintegration of the nuclear family is at the root of the 
problem.*3 Others blame the rise in active killer events of the availability of firearms and, 
to that end, see an answer to mitigating the problem to be more gun-control. On the 
other hand, in a poll conducted by the Washington Post, the majority of those 
questioned (63%) believed that the inadequacy of the US mental health system is to 
blame.14 Suffice it to say that the reasons for the increase in mass shooting events since 


the beginning of the twenty-first century are manifold and complicated. 





11. “FBI Active Shooter Resources,” accessed March 20, 2020, https://www.fbi.gov/about/ 
partnerships/office-of-partner-engagement/active-shooter-resources. 


12. Carl Chinn, "Deadly Force Incidents (DFI's) at Faith-Based Organizations in the US,” accessed 
March 20, 2020, https://bit.ly/2187CPp. 


13. Mark Mekler, “Of the 27 Deadliest Mass Shooters, 26 of Them Had One Thing in Common,” 
2/20/2018, https://www.patheos.com/blogs/markmeckler/2018/02/27-deadliest-mass-shooters-26-one- 
thing-common/. 


14. Peyton M. Craighill and Scott Clement, “What Americans Blame Most for Mass Shootings 
(Hint: It’s Not Gun Laws),” 10/26/15. https://www.washingtonpost.com/news/the-fix/wp/2015/10/26/ 
gun-control-americans-overwhelmingly-blame-mental-health-failures-for-mass-shootings/. 


While the majority of mass shootings have happened in schools and businesses, 


churches and houses of worship, unfortunately, find themselves on this gruesome 


podium in the third position.45 Why? 


Kris Moloney, the founder of Sheepdog Security Systems, explains why churches 


are often the target of active shooters. He says that churches are "soft" targets because: 


They are open to the public with free access to all. No ID is generally required 
to enter a church. The doors are often unlocked and strangers are not 
questioned or challenged. On the contrary, strangers are often welcomed and 


invited in. 


Service times are publicly posted. Most churches post a sign out front that 
tells a stranger what time the doors will be open and, therefore, what time 
he can expect to just walk on in. If there’s no sign out front, it’s often as easy 


to find this information on the Internet. 


They are often advertised as “gun-free zones.” Many churches proudly post 
information that tells the world they do not allow weapons inside. Again, that 


tells a would-be shooter that he can expect to go unchallenged. 


May represent a theology or an ideology others oppose. Sometimes shooters 
want to harm people of a particular faith or ideology. A house of worship is 


an obvious place to find such people. 


Most churches have little, if any, security. 1® 





15. “FBI Active Shooter Resources.” 


16. Moloney, Defending the Flock, 179-180, emphasis mine. 


In May 2019, the communication director of my denomination delivered a ten- 
question survey | created to 973 Teaching Elders. While one may find a copy of the 


complete survey may in the appendix, some of the questions asked were: 


e Have you ever done a comprehensive safety and security assessment of your 


property and ongoing events at your church? 


e Does your church have a written plan to address issues of safety and security, 


particularly during worship services and other large group events? 


e Does your church have a trained safety/security team? 


e Has your church conducted "active shooter" training in the past 12 months? 


¢ Onascale of 1 to 5, how confident are you in your church's ability to deter or 


mitigate a "deadly force incident" during a worship service or large event? 


Of the 973 recipients, 176 individuals, or 18%, participated. Thirty individuals 
(17%) serve churches of <50 members; 39 (22%) serve churches of between 51-100; 53 
(30%) serve churches of between 101-300; 20 (11%) serve churches between 301-500; 
and 16 (9%) serve congregations numbering between 501 -1000; and 17 (10%) serve 
congregations of 1000+.1” According to Survey Monkey, this breakdown will result in a 


margin of error of 7% for any given question. 


Given this data and taking the margin of error into account, of the Teaching 
Elders in the EPC, 65% serve churches that have done "a comprehensive safety and 
security assessment" of their property (Q3). On the other hand, 55% serve churches 


with no written plan (Q4). Roughly 50% of our Teaching Elders serve churches with a 





17. For the sake of clarity, percentages here have been rounded to the nearest whole number. 


security team (Q5), and of those with security teams, 40% of the teams are armed (Q6). 
Also of interest, given the big focus given to "active shooter training" is the fact that in 


the previous year, nearly 70% of churches had not conducted such training. 


The last survey question concerned the Teaching Elder's confidence level in their 
church's ability to deter or mitigate the consequences of a deadly force indecent during 
a worship service. On a scale of 1-5, with 1 representing "no confidence" and 5 
representing "high confidence," 9% had "no confidence," and 12% had "high 
confidence." The rest of the respondents fell somewhere in the middle having "some 


confidence." 


One of the mantras one often hears in church safety circles is "church safety is 
about progress, not perfection." The hope of this project, ultimately, is to understand 
how churches with "no confidence" might make progress and have "more confidence." It 
is also my hope for those with "more confidence" to possess "high confidence" that they 


can guard their flocks on Sunday morning and any other time the body gathers. 


Problem 


The idea for this thesis-project began to take shape the day after a consultant, a 
former officer with the Department of Homeland Security, conducted a seminar on 


"active shooter training" for the officers of our church. 


The consultant threw lots of information at our group. Among other things, he 
covered "the OODA loop"—observe, orient, decide, act—and the DHA's standard 
teaching on reacting to an active shooter situation: Run, Hide, Fight. Put simply, should a 


shooter enter our church with deadly intent, the individuals in that room would know 


that their first response, if possible, would be to run. If there was nowhere to run, they 


should hide. If they didn't run or hide, the last resort would be to fight back. 


While not personally persuaded that "run, hide, fight," is the most effective 
method for surviving a deadly force incident (DFI), what struck me during our training 
was that all of it addressed the individual. In other words, the training we received 
would benefit the individuals receiving it, but it would do nothing for the rest of the 
church. To be fair, our instructor warned us that what we were learning was only the 


beginning of our journey toward a safer future. 


What would it take to help all our members survive a DFl? Would the formation 
of safety/security teams be more effective at guarding our flock and protecting the 


proclamation of the gospel? Would this be enough? 


The problem that this thesis-project seeks to address is not the riddle of what 
motivates active killers. Nor is it to assess the effectiveness of active shooter training for 
individuals. The problem this project seeks to address is how, best, to prepare for and, if 


possible, mitigate deadly force incidents in houses of worship. 
Purpose 


Lt. Col. Dave Grossman (ret.), breaks down most of the human race into three 


categories: sheep, wolves, and sheepdogs. He describes them as follows 


If you have no capacity for violence then you are a healthy productive citizen: a 
sheep. If you have a capacity for violence and no empathy for your fellow 
citizens, then you have defined an aggressive sociopath--a wolf. But what if you 


have a capacity for violence and a deep love for your fellow citizens? Then you 
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are a sheepdog, a warrior, someone who is walking the hero’s path.18 


The primary purpose of this project will be developing protocols to prevent or 
deter most deadly force incidents. Additionally, exploring safety ministries as a crucial 
means of connection and service for those who often feel somewhat alienated in the 
average evangelical church occupies a secondary purpose. Women who are not 


necessarily, comfortable in traditional gender roles and service might also be ideal here. 


Put in language Grossman might use; this project will identify and train a team of 
"sheepdogs," individuals committed to deterring and preventing threats before they 
happen. And, while any particular member of a church safety team may or may not 
"have a capacity for violence," each volunteer would understand that such action might, 


one day, be required. 


While the primary purpose of this project is to explore foundational issues that 
pre-empt the formation of a team, the recruitment, training, and implementation of a 
safety response team, are still significant. This project will provide a way forward, a 
simple road map of how to begin the process preparation to mitigate and respond to 
mass casualty events that any church or religious organization, regardless of size, might 


follow. 


Methodology 


The primary method of research for this project will be qualitative with an 
emphasis on what Sensing calls “methodological triangulation—the use of multiple 


methods to study a single problem or program, such as interviews, observations, 





18. Dave Grossman, “Sheep, Wolves, and Sheepdogs.” Killology, accessed February 27, 2020, 
https://www.killology.com/sheep-wolves-and-sheepdogs (emphasis mine). 
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questionnaires, and documents.”19 


While most churches with fewer than 500 members don't have dedicated safety/ 
security teams, most churches with more than 1000 members do. By researching 
documents, policies, and books written by safety ministry directors, | will be able to 
compare and contrast what multiple, experienced individuals believe to be the most 


critical aspects of a church safety ministry as well as glean best practices. 


For example, anecdotally, from many informal conversations, | have learned that, 
perhaps, that one of the most effective deterrents to DFls during a church's worship 
service of large events is, simply, to lock a building's main entrances ten minutes after 
services begin. Securing the perimeter either discourages a potential threat altogether 
or, at worst, gives those inside more time to react to potential threats. Would the 
deadliest church attack in US history, that of First Baptist Church in Sutherland, TX, have 
been mitigated to some extent by a locked door? Would it have bought terrified 


congregants the time needed for police to arrive? 


Observations, not only of existing church security ministries but also of the 
tremendous amount of training available, specific to church safety/security, will be 
crucial to this study. Selected leaders and | will participate in a two-day "Sheep Dog" 
seminar, the mission of which is "building a community of leaders who are called to 


protect others.2° 


Documents and various written guides and assessments abound. For example, no 





19. Tim Sensing, Qualitative Research: A Multi-Methods Approach to Projects for Doctor of 
Ministry Theses, (Eugene, OR: Wipf & Stock, 2011), p. 73. 


20. “Sheepdog Seminars,” accessed May 16, 2019, https://www.sheepdogsafetytraining.com/. 
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less than three major government agencies—the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), 
Department of Homeland Security (DHS), and Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA)—provide extensive documentation as pertains to the mitigation of "active 
shooter" training. Adding to these resources are several security experts, secular and 
religious, who have not only written training manuals but have compiled significant lists 
of resources. Survive a Shooting by Alain Burrese is a bonanza of bibliographic 


references to government, law enforcement, and private safety and security resources. 


My job as a researcher will be, not only to analyze all of these qualitative 
resources but to assimilate and distill them into the practical application of a basic plan 
for enhancing safety and security for New Hope Presbyterian Church in Kent, WA. | hope 
that this plan will be transferable and applicable to churches and houses of worship of 
any size. 

Limitations, Definitions, and Assumptions 
Limitations 

The primary limitation of this study is finding the best criteria by which to 
evaluate "success." In other words, unless some individual seeks to perpetrate a DFI 
during a Sunday morning worship service at New Hope and our protocols thwart him, it 
will be difficult gauge effectiveness. Added to this, since many best practices involve 


simply "hardening the target" (locking entrances after worship begins, for example), we 


may dissuade potential DFls without ever knowing we did. 


To gauge the effectiveness of my proposed safety measures in the context of the 


local church. This project will culminate in a presentation to the Presbytery of the Pacific 
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Northwest (EPC). | will then solicit feedback from participants. As a result of my research 
and teaching, are there concrete things they might implement at their church to 
increase their subjective feeling of safety, but also their experience of it? Are there ways 


we could have improved training or do it better the next time? According to Sensing, 


The participants have a voice. What people say allows them to co-author the 
interpretation [of the data, program, etc.] with the researcher. Such hospitality on the 
part of the researcher will also give great weight to the findings of the project, while at 


the same time enhancing validity and reliability.2+ 
Definitions 
Because government agencies produce many of the resources for both data and 


training, acronyms will abound in this project. Included here are those deemed most 


immediately pertinent to this project. 


1. Active Shooter: An Active Shooter is an individual actively engaged in killing or 
attempting to kill people in a confined and populated area; in most cases, active 
shooters use firearms(s) and there is no pattern or method to their selection of 


victims. Active shooter situations are unpredictable and evolve quickly.22 


2. AST (active shooter training): For this study, the terms AST or "active shooter 
training" will refer to the most common, three-fold response to an active shooter 
situation taught by United States federal agencies. That response consists of 


"run, hide, fight." According to ready.gov, “RUN and escape, if possible. HIDE, if 





21. Sensing, Qualitative Research, 76. 


22. “Active Shooter: How to Respond,” accessed March 20, 2020, https://www.dhs.gov/xlibrary/ 
assets/active_shooter_booklet.pdf. 
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escape is not possible. FIGHT as an absolute last resort.”23 


CPTED: Crime Prevention Through Environmental Design—the goal of CPTED is to 
prevent deadly force events through proactive architectural measures such as 
the installation of bulletproof glass or using doors and locks designed to deter 


potential threats. Here, the only limit is financial and one's imagination. 


Cover vs. Concealment: Cover both sides and protects individuals or groups 
during an active threat. Concealment, on the other hand, "will prevent someone 


from seeing you, but it will NOT stop bullets."24 


DFl: Deadly Force Incident—a DFI is any threat to life. While the majority of this 
project will focus on the mitigation of active shooter events, according to Carl 
Chinn’s extensive database of DFls against religious organizations, since the year 
2000, 42.77% of DFls have not involved guns, but also things like knives (15.27%), 


cars (6.08%), explosives (5.28%), and even poison.2° 


DHS: Department of Homeland Security 


EEl: Essential Elements of Information—the number, location, action, description, 
and capability of a given threat. It should also include the number and location of 


victims or hostages. 


FBI: Federal Bureau of Investigation 





shooter. 


23. “Active Shooter | Ready.Gov,” accessed February 27, 2020, https://www.ready.gov/active- 


24. Alain Burrese, Survive a Shooting: Strategies to Survive Active Shooters and Terrorist Attacks 


(Missoula, MT: TGW Books, 2018), 152. 


25. Chinn, "Deadly Force Incidents (DFI's) at Faith-Based Organizations in the US.” 
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9. FEMA: Federal Emergency Management Agency 

10. Hardening Targets: see CPTED 

11. MARCH (first aid, stopping bleeding, see TCCC) 

12. OODA Loop: Stands for Observation, Orientation, Decision, and Action.2® 

13. Sheepdog: Often used of those in the military or law enforcement who are 
willing, voluntarily, to place themselves in harm’s way on behalf of other people. 

14. Situational Awareness: "is the ability to identify, process, and comprehend 
information about how to survive in an emergency. More simply, it's knowing 
what is going on around you."27 

15. Sua Sponte: The US Army Ranger motto, meaning in the vernacular, "I 
volunteered." 

16. TCCC: Tactical Combat Casualty Care [are]...evidence-based, life-saving 
techniques and strategies for providing the best trauma care on the battlefield.28 

Assumptions 


1. The problem of evil—spiritually. Typically, in the context of theological 


education, when the phrase "problem of evil" arises, it concerns the underlying 


question, "Why do bad things happen to good people?" or "Why does God allow bad 





26. Burrese, Survive a Shooting, 64. 


27. Sergeant Survival, “10 Ways to Improve Your Situational Awareness | BeSurvival,” 


BeSurvival.com | Survival, Prepping, & Homesteading Experts, September 2, 2011, https://besurvival.com/ 
tips-and-tricks/10-ways-to-improve-your-situational-awareness. 


28. “Tactical Combat Casualty Care,” accessed May 2, 2019, https://www.naemt.org/education/ 


naemt-tccc. 
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things to happen to innocent people?" This study will assume the plain sense of the 


phrase "the problem of evil." In other words, evil exists in the world, and it is a problem. 


Satan, the accuser, and liar, first appeared in the Garden of Eden to tempt and 
destroy humanity, the crowning achievement of God's good creation. He continues this 
work in the present and is a constant threat to God's church. The Apostle Paul warns us, 
"we do not wrestle against flesh and blood, but against the rulers, against the 
authorities, against the cosmic powers over this present darkness, against the spiritual 


forces of evil in the heavenly places" (Ephesians 6:12).29 


2. The problem of evil—humanity. While we might never know the spiritual 
forces behind any given event, we do know that every deadly force incident perpetrated 
against a church, house of worship, or religious organization was done so by at least one 
human being. To the extent that we understand what the Bible teaches about the 
natural state of the human heart, this shouldn't surprise us. The prophet Jeremiah cries 
out, "The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately sick; who can understand 


it" (Jeremiah 17:9)? 


While this will be explored further in Chapter 2 of this project, suffice it to say 
that a primary assumption of this study is that every human heart, Christian or not, has 
the capacity for great good and tremendous heroism and sacrifice. However, this study 


also assumes that within every human heart, a capacity for great evil also exists. 


3. God is sovereign. The Westminster Confession of Faith defines this by stating, 





29. Unless otherwise noted, Scripture quotations are from the ESV® Bible (The Holy Bible, English 
Standard Version®), copyright © 2001 by Crossway, a publishing ministry of Good News Publishers. Used 
by permission. All rights reserved. 
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"From all eternity and by the completely wise and holy purpose of his own will, God has 
freely and unchangeably ordained whatever happens" (WCF, 3.1). On the other hand, 
God ordinarily uses means to accomplish His will (WCF, 5.3). Because of this, the author 
of this study assumes that, while God could and perhaps often does, miraculously, guard 
churches against the evil actions of violent individuals, ordinarily, he does this through 


the wise planning and vigilance of church leadership. 


4. Another assumption of this study is that there is no one "right" or correct way 
to approach the topic of church safety and security. For example, concerning reacting to 
an "active shooter," the FBI, DHS, and FEMA all encourage potential victims to "run, hide 
or fight"—in that order. Conversely, Dave Grossman, considered an expert in the field of 
church and organizational security, first of all, rejects the label "active shooter" because, 
according to him, every person in the situation with a gun, good or bad, is an "active 
shooter."29 Secondly, Grossman counsels that the appropriate response to an “active 


threat” (his preferred term), is to “hide, run, or fight”—in that order. 


5. Rather than “run, hide, fight” in any order, security expert, Alain Burrese, 
teaches that more helpful terminology in the event of an active threat is “escape, deny, 
attack back.”3! His rationale seems sound. For example, he says, “I chose the word 
‘escape’ because | feel it better conveys the concept | want people to do. | don’t want 
you to just ‘run.” | want you to escape the danger zone if there is opportunity to do so.”32 


He makes similar statements about the elements of "deny" and "attack back" as well. 





30. Grossman, Dave, “Session #1,” Presentation at Sheepdog Security Seminar, Bothell, WA, April 
26, 2019. 


31. Burrese, Survive a Shooting, 123. 


32. Burrese, Survive a Shooting, 124. 
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Whether one decides to “escape, deny, or attack back," according to Burrese, is entirely 


dependent upon the situation in which one finds oneself. 


6. Throughout this project, the researcher will have to make choices as to 
specific processes and methodologies about formulating a safety plan and team for New 
Hope Presbyterian Church, none of which may be universally accepted or taught by 


experts in the field. 


7. The primary assumption in this study is that most churches in my tradition, 
including my own, are woefully unprepared to mitigate and respond to a mass casualty 


event in their midst. The reasons for this lack of preparation are manifold. 


Anecdotally, from informal conversations and the mouths of any number of 
seminar speakers, many churches, simply, do not know where to begin. The amount of 
information online is tremendous and, frankly, often confusing and overwhelming. 


Should churches start teams first, or are there other things that are more foundational? 


Some pastors and churches take comfort in the fact that even though they don't 
have a "safety plan," they have a good number of members who carry concealed 
weapons. To pastors with this mentality, Sgt. Mike Gurley, a retired Dallas police officer, 
has said, "To assume [untrained worshipers with weapons are] going to be effective in an 
active-shooter situation is comparable to giving me a set of golf clubs and expecting me 


to win the Masters."33 


We have also learned from churches like Sutherland First Baptist that, even with 





33. “After Sutherland Springs Massacre, Churches Train for Active Shooters,” USA TODAY, 
accessed March 27, 2019, https://www.usatoday.com/story/news/nation/2017/12/07/after-sutherland- 
springs-massacre-churches-train-active-shooters/931103001/. 
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many "concealed carry" worshipers, the difference between life and death, a massacre 
or and a severe but survivable event is, often, a matter of whether the church prepared 
beforehand with blood clotting kits and tourniquets. Are churches prepared in this 
fashion? Again, the assumption in this study is that the majority are not. The prayer of 


this study, among others, is that they would be. 


Summary of Subsequent Chapters 


Chapter 2: Biblical and Theological Rationale for Church Safety and Security Ministry 


This chapter will consider the mandate and rationale for protecting the mission, 
the worship, and the people of God. Besides consideration of relevant biblical texts, 
there will also be an examination of critical theological voices and documents from the 


Presbyterian and Reformed tradition. 


Chapter 3: Pre-Planning Preparation 


This chapter will review pertinent government documents, scholarly articles, and 
"how-to" books written, typically, by the directors of large church safety ministries. This 
chapter will distill principles and gather best practices New Hope and other churches 
might implement to prevent a deadly force incident or mitigate the consequences if they 
do. This chapter will answer the question concerning church safety ministry: "Where 


should we begin if we don't know where to begin?" 


Chapter 4: What’s the Plan? 


This chapter will also review much of the same literature as the previous one. 
The focus here, however, will be on the creation of an actual "emergency operations 


plan." It will also address the creation and unexpected benefits of a dedicated safety 
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team. This chapter will build upon chapter three by answering the question: "Once 


we've addressed obvious safety concerns, how do we build on that?" 
Chapter 5: Guarding the Flock in an Age of Violence 


This chapter is a reproduction of an hour-long training session | conducted for 
the Presbytery of the Pacific Northwest (EPC) on January 31, 2020. More than 100 Ruling 


and Teaching Elders, representing nearly forty churches and five states attended. 
Chapter 6: Concluding Thoughts and Observations 


Here | will present several responses to my request for feedback at the end of the 
presentation. Without fail, regardless of church size, those who responded walked away 
with some significant, practical change or practice to implement upon their return to 
their congregations. Here | will also provide a concluding reflection on what | have 
learned throughout this thesis-project and cast a vision for the future of safety training 


in my own denomination as well as the Church catholic. 
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CHAPTER 2: BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL RATIONALE FOR A SAFETY MINISTRY 


Introduction 


Given the spate of religiously-targeted DFls in the past two decades, interest in 
"church security" or "safety ministry" is growing quickly. Ministries like Sheepdog Church 
Security! and Sheepdog Seminars? are in high demand. On the other hand, some 
question the validity of such ministries based on a pacifist worldview or because they 


question whether or not such ministries are "biblical." 


The question of whether or not church safety ministry is "biblical" depends, at 
some level, on how one defines that word. In this chapter, | will develop a theology of 
church safety that is biblically accurate, theologically sound and helps us to see the issue 


of church security and safety in the context of the Church's mission. 


Often, the starting place for a discussion of whether or not church security and 
safety ministries are biblical is to reference a passage like 1 Samuel 17, commonly known 
as "David and Goliath." A colossal soldier, Goliath, threatens a fearful and cowering 
people of God. Young David, fresh from the range where he often spends his days 
practicing with his concealed-carry sling on targets as diverse as lions and bears steps 
into the gap and confronts the threat. Fortunately, for Israel on that day, a good guy with 


a sling showed up just in the nick of time. No doubt, there are principles at work in the 





1. “Sheepdog Church Security Training | Sheepdog Church Security,” accessed May 16, 2019, 
https://sheepdogchurchsecurity.net/. 


2. “Sheepdog Seminars,” Sheepdog Seminars, accessed May 16, 2019, https:// 
www.sheepdogsafetytraining.com/. 
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story of David and Goliath that might assist security and safety ministries to accomplish 


their goals. However, passages like this don't necessarily justify their goals. 


For this, the justification of security ministries in houses of worship and, 
specifically, in churches, | will begin in Genesis 2 with Adam's vocation, as God's first 
priest to "serve and protect" God's first temple (the Garden of Eden) while also 
extending its boundaries. | will then follow this thread through to God's call for Levites to 
"serve and protect" the tabernacle and subsequent temples. A case study from the book 
of Nehemiah will explore the relationship of faith versus responsibility concerning 


protecting the people of God as they engage in mission. 


| will finish this chapter with a reflection on the theological rationale for self- 
defense and protecting life. The main text under consideration here will be Exodus 


20:13, "You shall not murder." 


Adam: Gardener or Guardian? 


Location determines vocation when it comes to discussing the federal head of 


the human race, Adam. Genesis 2:5-8 says, 


5 When no bush of the field was yet in the land and no small plant of the field 
had yet sprung up—for the Lord God had not caused it to rain on the land, and 
there was no man to work the ground, 6 and a mist was going up from the land 
and was watering the whole face of the ground— 7 then the Lord God formed 
the man of dust from the ground and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and the man became a living creature. 8 And the Lord God planted a garden in 


Eden, in the east, and there he put the man whom he had formed. 
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From this passage, several things may be said about creation. For example, of 
creation, the reader can see a three-fold division. First, there is the majority of the earth 
which is wild and untamed. Second, within that wild, untamed space is a place called 
Eden. Finally, there is a garden in Eden. The reason for this tripartite structure at creation 
is because the garden, Eden, and the untamed wild foreshadow Israel's temple. In fact, 
"Just as the temple had a tripartite structure of concentric circles of holiness (Holy of 
Holies > Holy Place > Courtyard), so the garden of Eden had the same (Eden > Garden > 


Outer World)."3 
Gordon J. Wenham says this is because, 


The garden of Eden is not viewed by the author of Genesis simply as a piece of 
Mesopotamian farmland, but as an archetypal sanctuary, that is a place where 
God dwells and where man should worship him. Many of the features of the 
garden may also be found in later sanctuaries particularly the tabernacle or 
Jerusalem temple. These parallels suggest that the garden itself is understood as 


a sort of sanctuary.4 


Beale affirms this view. He says, “The first sanctuary was in Eden.”5 He then 
buttresses this claim with the following nine observations. The most relevant of which 


for this study is his second observation. He says, 





3. Daniel Ragusa. “Summarizing the Biblical-Theological Case for Eden Being a Temple-Garden,” 
Reformed Forum (blog), July 30, 2016, https://reformedforum.org/summarizing-biblical-theological-case- 
eden-temple-garden/. 


4. G.J. Wenham, “Sanctuary Symbolism in the Garden of Eden Story,” Proceedings of the World 
Congress of Jewish Studies 9,1986, 19. 


5. G K Beale, “Adam as the First Priest in Eden as the Garden Temple,” Southern Baptist Journal of 
Theology 22, no. 2, 2018, 10. 
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Genesis 2:25 says God placed Adam in the Garden “to cultivate it and to keep it.” 
The two Hebrew words for “cultivate and keep” (respectively, ‘bad and sdmar) 
are usually translated "serve and guard." When these two words occur together 
later in the OT without exception they have this meaning and refer either to 
Israelites "serving and guarding/obeying" God's word (about 10 times) or, more 
often to priests who "serve" God in the temple and "guard" the temple from 
unclean things entering it (Num 3:7-8; 825-26; 18:5-6; 1 Chron 23;32; Ezek 


44:14). 


Into this garden, the Lord God “put the man whom he had formed” (Genesis 2:8) 
and, in short order gave him a two-part vocation, a “job,” as it were, for which he would 


receive the most negative of performance reviews. What was Adam’s job? 


Adam was to be the first priest to serve in and guard God’s temple. When Adam 
fails to guard the temple by sinning and letting in an unclean serpent to defile the 
temple, Adam loses his priestly role, and the two cherubim take over the 
responsibility of “guarding” the Garden temple: God “stationed the cherubim to 


guard the way to the tree of life” (so Gen 3:24).® 


Besides guarding the Garden in Eden, the place of God’s presence, Adam was 
also charged with extending its boundaries. In Genesis 1:28-29 God gives Adam and his 
new bride this mandate. “28 And God blessed them. And God said to them, “Be fruitful 
and multiply and fill the earth and subdue it, and have dominion over the fish of the sea 
and over the birds of the heavens and over every living thing that moves on the earth.” 


This meant that, 





6. Beale, “Adam as the First Priest,” 10-11. 
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As he was to begin to rule over and subdue the earth, he was to extend the 
geographical boundaries to the Garden of Eden until Eden extended throughout 
and covered the whole earth. This means the presence of God that was limited 
to Eden was to be extended throughout the whole earth...The outward 
expansion would include the goal of spreading the glorious presence of God... 


until the Eden sanctuary covered the whole earth.’ 


In summary, Adam’s role in the Garden was to serve as its priest, guarding this 
sanctuary—the place of God’s special presence from defilement or harm. Not until after 
Adam’s failure at this task does Genesis imply that Adam would “work” the land as some 
type of agronomist or gardener. Additionally, Adam was not only to guard the special 
presence of God, the sanctuary, but he and his progeny were to expand its border. The 
assumption is that even as the place of God’s presence expands, there is still a 


responsibility to protect and guard that special presence. 


Levites: Guardians of the Presence 


After Adam, the primary guardians of the place of God's special presence, the 
tabernacle, and the temple were the Levites. Who were the Levites? One of the twelve 
tribes of Israel, the Levites had a penchant for violence, an inclination that would bring 


upon them both negative and positive consequences. 


Negatively, the violent actions of Levi and his brother, Simeon led, not only to the 


demise of the entire city of Snechem (Gen 34:25-31) and, ultimately to the Levites being 





7. Beale, “Adam as the First Priest, 14. 


8. Genesis 3:17-19. 
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denied a portion of the Promised Land. Their effort to defend the honor resulted, 
literally, in overkill. Thus, the blessing they receive at the end of Jacob’s life sounds more 


like punishment. He says, 


“Simeon and Levi are brothers; 


weapons of violence are their swords. 


Let my soul come not into their council; 


O my glory, be not joined to their company. 


For in their anger they killed men, 


and in their willfulness they hamstrung oxen. 


Cursed be their anger, for it is fierce, 


and their wrath, for it is cruel! 


| will divide them in Jacob 


and scatter them in Israel (Genesis 49:5-7). 


While Simeon, ultimately, would receive an allotment of land within the territory 
of Judah (Josh 19:1-9), the Levites would receive none. Joshua 13:14 says, "To the tribe 
of Levi alone Moses gave no inheritance. The offerings by fire to the Lord God of Israel 
are their inheritance, as he said to him." As the second part of this verse implies, while 
the Levites were denied a physical inheritance, they were given, of all things, the 


priesthood in Israel. This, too, was the product of their violent tendencies. 


In Exodus 32, as Moses tarries on Mount Sinai while receiving the Law, his 


brother Aaron facilitated an idolatrous feast complete with a golden calf, an altar, and 
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various offerings. Suffice it to say, the Lord frowned on this behavior as did his servant 


Moses (1-6). 


Arriving at the "party," in his fury, Moses breaks the tablets of the law that he has 
carried down the mountain. Also, taking the golden calf, he burns it to ash, and scatters 
the ashes on the water and makes Israel drink (19-20). When questioned, Aaron lied and 
people died. To summarize Moses' words to his brother here, he says, "What were you 
thinking?" To which Aaron explains that while the people were begging him to make 
them a god, "| said to them, ‘Let any who have gold take it off.' So they gave it to me, 


and | threw it into the fire, and out came this calf" (24). 


Moses’ outrage would be the tribe of Levi’s moment to shine, albeit in a way that 


grates against modern sensibilities. Seeing that the people had “broken loose,” 


26 Moses stood in the gate of the camp and said, “Who is on the Lord's side? 
Come to me.” And all the sons of Levi gathered around him. 27 And he said to 
them, “Thus says the Lord God of Israel, ‘Put your sword on your side each of 
you, and go to and fro from gate to gate throughout the camp, and each of you 
kill his brother and his companion and his neighbor.” 28 And the sons of Levi did 
according to the word of Moses. And that day about three thousand men of the 
people fell. 29 And Moses said, “Today you have been ordained for the service of 
the Lord, each one at the cost of his son and of his brother, so that he might 


bestow a blessing upon you this day” (Exod 32:26-29). 


The only ones in all of Israel to respond to Moses' call to faithfulness are the 


Levites. These same Levites are then commanded to execute violent, capital punishment 
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upon the perpetrators of the golden calf incident—and, without flinching, they obeyed. 


Zachary Garris says of this event, 


So we see that the same violent nature that lost the Levites land also gained 
them the priesthood. Of course, there is a major difference—Levi acted foolishly 
by slaughtering foreigners in defense of his sister’s honor (Genesis 34), while the 
sons of Levi acted righteously by slaughtering Israelites in defense of God’s honor 


(Exodus 32).9 


From here, one of their responsibilities as warrior-priests would be to guard both 
the people of Israel and the tabernacle of testimony. Moses says in Numbers 1:54, "But 
the Levites shall camp around the tabernacle of the testimony, so that there may be no 
wrath on the congregation of the people of Israel. And the Levites shall keep guard over 


the tabernacle of the testimony." 


In the book of Numbers (3:7-8; 8:26; 18:5-6), their mandate to serve and to 
guard the tabernacle echoes the mandate given to Adam in Genesis 2:15. Just as Adam 
was to guard the special presence of God from the defiling serpent, so the Levites would 
guard the tabernacle (and future temple) against the unclean and the idolatrous—using 


violence, if necessary. Again, Garris says, 


The Levites were not just priests—they were warrior-priests. Their priestly origin 
is based in righteous violence. But God put the violent nature of the Levites to 
good use. Not only would the priests among them slaughter animals on a regular 


basis for sacrifice, but also all the Levites would guard the tabernacle/temple and 





9. Zachary Garris, “The Levites—A Class of Warrior-Priests,” Knowing Scripture (blog), April 17, 
2018, https://knowingscripture.com/articles/levites-class-of-warrior-priests. 
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the cities of refuge. Yahweh ordained and scattered the Levites throughout Israel 


in order to guard His worship.1° 


What is implicit in all of the biblical references to their guardianship is the fact 
that it is needed because of human sin and the unpredictability of those outside of the 
covenant community. Also implicit is that it is a vital part of the Lord's mission to the 
world. If the temple was to be a light to the nations, drawing in people from every tribe, 


tongue, and nation, they needed to be kept safe upon arrival. 


On the other hand, given the scope of Israel's mission (to be a light to the 
nations) and the number of their enemies, it would take more than priests to guard 


God's people and the place of his presence, it would also take a king. 
David: A King to Protect and Promote God’s Mission 


The book of Judges opens with the failed conquest of Canaan by six of Israel’s 
tribes (Judges 1). In chapter 2, after Joshua’s death, “there arose another generation 
after them who did not know the Lord or the work that he had done for Israel” (2:10). 
This generation “went after other gods, from among the gods of the peoples who were 
around them, and bowed down to them. And they provoked the Lord to anger” (2:12). 
In his anger, the Lord gave them over to plunderers and to their enemies until, 
eventually, “they were in terrible distress” (2:15). Needless, to say, at this point in Israel’s 


history, regarding other nations, they were more often a blight than a light. 


To save them from their enemies and, frankly, themselves the Lord gave them 


judges—individuals who, for Israel, would rule, defend or execute judgment upon her 





10. Garris, “The Levites—A Class of Warrior-Priests.” 
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enemies. Like an enormous parable, Judges 3-16, describes the ministry of the judges in 
terms that go from heroic (Othniel and Ehud, Judges 3:7-30) to chaotic and tragic 
(Samson, Judges 13-16). Israel needs something or someone greater than a mere judge 


to get her back on mission. 


To drive home his point, the author of Judges chronicles, in chapters 17-21, what 
could only be called anarchy. Three times in this section, including the very last line of 
this book, the author states, “In those days there was no king in Israel. Everyone did 
what was right in his own eyes” (Judges 21:25). Put simply, the whole book of Judges 
appears to be a grand, historical apologetic that Israel needs a king. They didn’t need a 
king “like the other nations” (1 Samuel 8:5). They needed a king like David, a man after 


God’s own heart. 
According to Goheen, 


God ultimately provides them with David the kind of king he knows they need if 
they are to be a covenantally faithful people. God is Israel's true king in its midst; 
an earthly king must mediate God's rule. David provides the model of what a king 
should be for Israel if it is to be a holy nation: he defeats Israel's enemies 
(removing the threat of idolatry), promotes the temple life of Israel (ensuring 
that worship and sacrifice will nourish the Israelites' lives), and administers and 
enforces the Torah (so that their lives reflect God's will for human life) (2 Sam. 
5-8). Thus David is called to mediate God's rule as a covenant mediator and to 


nourish Israel's missional identity and calling so that it may be a faithful nation 
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before the peoples.11 


To put it succinctly, one of the primary roles of Israel's king would be that of 
protector and defender of God's people and the physical place of God's presence. 
However, after David's reign, the majority of Israel's kings faltered and many did so 
horribly. Because of this, both the Israel and Judah would be dragged into exile and away 
from the promised presence of God, the temple in Jerusalem. Nonetheless, for a 


remnant, there was hope. Enter Nehemiah. 
Nehemiah: “We’re Gonna Build a Wall and Babylon Is Going to Pay for It” 


In 538 B.c., Persian King Cyrus sends many of Israel’s exiles back to Jerusalem to 
rebuild their temple and reestablish a Jewish presence in that city. While their efforts 
waned, motivated by the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, they completed the temple in 
515 s.c. Nearly six decades later, in 458 B.c., the scholar, Ezra, would lead the second 
wave of exiles back to Jerusalem. Interestingly, while Ezra understands the need for 
security during this journey, he is ashamed to ask for it and, so, relies solely on prayer 


(Ezra 8:21-22). 


Thirteen years later, in 445 B.c., distraught at the news that "the remnant there in 
the province who had survived the exile is in great trouble and shame. The wall of 
Jerusalem is broken down, and its gates are destroyed by fire" (Neh 1:3), Nehemiah 
leads a third wave of exiles back to Jerusalem. Because the primary problem in 
Jerusalem was now security, "The first part of Nehemiah is concerned primarily with the 


rebuilding of the walls. Once the people had returned and worship had been 





11. Michael W Goheen, A Light to the Nations: The Missional Church and the Biblical Story, 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2011), 56. 
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reestablished, the city of David, Jerusalem, had to be rebuilt."12 


The story of Nehemiah, maybe more than any other, influences discussions of 
church safety and security. The reason for this is pretty simple. Among other things, it is 
the story of building a wall around Jerusalem, a perfect example of CPTED?3 to protect 
those worshiping in the temple under Ezra. Not only is the wall a spectacular example of 
physical security, but the security provided during the building speaks to the roles of 
both faith and preparation concerning the issue of safety in the context of faith 


communities. 


Consider Nehemiah 4. When Sanballat, the satrap of Samaria hears the 
Nehemiah and the Jews are rebuilding the wall around Jerusalem, he becomes enraged 
and mocks the project along with his friend Tobiah the Ammonite (1-3). Being a godly 
man, Nehemiah prays that God would guard them against this threat (4-5, 9), but soon 


showed, by his actions, that God also uses means. He says, 


So in the lowest parts of the space behind the wall, in open places, | stationed 
the people by their clans, with their swords, their spears, and their bows. And | 
looked and arose and said to the nobles and to the officials and to the rest of the 
people, “Do not be afraid of them. Remember the Lord, who is great and 
awesome, and fight for your brothers, your sons, your daughters, your wives, and 


your homes” (13-14). 


Nehemiah also tells us, at the end of chapter 4, that as they built the wall around 





12. M. Breneman, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther (electronic ed., Vol. 10, Nashville: Broadman & Holman 
Publishers, 1993), pp. 167-168. 


13. Crime Prevention Through Environmental Design. 
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Jerusalem, 


Those who carried burdens were loaded in such a way that each labored on the 
work with one hand and held his weapon with the other. And each of the 
builders had his sword strapped at his side while he built. The man who sounded 
the trumpet was beside me. And | said to the nobles and to the officials and to 
the rest of the people, “The work is great and widely spread, and we are 
separated on the wall, far from one another. In the place where you hear the 


sound of the trumpet, rally to us there. Our God will fight for us” (17-20). 


Nehemiah had faith, he believed that God would fight for him. It is also clear that 
he believed that he was responsible for keeping his people safe as they labored at their 
mission. Clearly, Nehemiah believed that God would fight for them, at some level, by 
fighting through them. In other words, Nehemiah didn’t say, simply, “God will fight for 
us. Don’t worry about being ready for an attack.” His attitude, instead, seems to have 


been that “providence favors the prepared.” 4 


There are several lessons and implications from Nehemiah that one might 
consider as foundational for a biblical theology of church security or safety. First, God's 
purposes for Israel inform Nehemiah's actions. At this point in salvation history, the 
movement of the nations with regard to the place where God dwells is still centripetal. 
According to Goheen, “Israel is to embody God’s creational intention for all humanity for 


the sake of the world, living in such a way as to draw the nations into covenant with 





14. This phrase is a play on the famous quote by Louis Pasteur, given at the University of Lille on 
December 7, 1854, in which he said, "Dans les champs de I'observation le hasard ne favorise que les 
esprits préparés." (Translation: In the fields of observation chance favors only the prepared mind). Source: 
“Louis Pasteur - Wikiquote,” https://en.wikiquote.org/wiki/Louis Pasteur. 
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God.”15 


More broadly, he says, “The Old Testament had envisaged a centripetal 
movement from the periphery (nations) to the center (Jerusalem).”16 What this means 
for Nehemiah, among other things, is that Jerusalem had to be both welcoming to 
outsiders who would come, seeking the Lord and secure enough to deter outsiders who 
would come seeking to cause trouble. At some level, this is the crux of the challenge to 
modern church security as well. How does a house of worship welcome those who are 


drawn in while also protecting worshipers from those who might do harm? 


Second, for Nehemiah, providing security for God’s people as they engaged in 
mission was not a faith or preparation proposition. In other words, Nehemiah does not 
draw a dichotomy between praying that God would protect exiles as they work on a wall 
that, in very purpose, will serve to protect the city, generally, and also the temple, the 
place of God’s presence. Nehemiah prayed and he prepared. He says, “...we prayed to 
our God and posted a guard day and night to meet this threat” (Neh. 4:9 NIV). Today’s 


churches and houses of worship would do well to heed this example. 


Third, while the Levites would provide guards and security for the temple, 
Nehemiah made security the job of all God’s people. Every worker and craftsman also 
bore a sword and was to be ready should trouble arise or the alarm sound (Neh. 4:17). 
In today’s churches and houses of worship, while it might not be wise (or even 
advisable) for members to carry a weapon or even be prepared to fight in the case of an 


attack, it is the responsibility of every member to be diligent, keeping an eye open to 





15. Goheen, A Light to the Nations, 39. 


16. Goheen, A Light to the Nations, 131. 
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possible threats and, if necessary, reporting suspicions to leadership. 


This cursory overview of selected Old Testament events has examined a 
descriptive view of security concerning the people and the sacred space of God. In other 
words, events have been described and principles have been gleaned. On the other 
hand, in the narratives and cases considered there is nothing prescriptive, at least for the 
modern reader of the Bible. By consideration, only, of descriptive examples of Old 
Testament events, the best the modern reader can do is to glean principles about church 
safety and security. However, that does not mean that a prescriptive case for church 


safety and security ministries and procedures cannot be made. 


Thou Shalt...Protect 


When considering a biblical and theological rationale for safety ministries, we 
must distinguish between those passages that are descriptive, that is they describe 
events but aren't necessarily normative either for their original audience or for those 
who would follow, and those that are prescriptive. For example, in 2 Samuel 6:16, after 
David has recaptured the ark of the covenant and delivered it to Jerusalem, we read the 
following, "As the ark of the Lord came into the city of David, Michal the daughter of 
Saul looked out of the window and saw King David leaping and dancing before the Lord, 


and she despised him in her heart." 


Later in the passage, Michal implies that David was naked as he danced! Most 
Christians from most traditions would agree that this passage is simply describing what 
David did. While there may be things one can learn about worship or rejoicing or 


bitterness in the case of Michal, the text isn't commanding the reader to enter a church, 
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disrobe, and dance like no one is watching. To be clear, while naked dancing here isn't 


commanded, neither is it forbidden. It is simply described. 


The question considered in this section, however, is whether or not the 
protection of innocent worshipers in church (or a synagogue or mosque for that matter) 
is prescribed in the Bible. Put differently, does God command the church to protect its 
members as they are gathered together? Theologian, John Frame, would say that this 
question approaches the Bible from the normative perspective. In his words, “From the 
normative perspective...our purpose is to determine our duty, or ethical norm, our 
obligation.”!” Concerning church security and safety ministry do we have a duty or an 


obligation? 


The answer is hidden, as it were, in plain sight: “You shall not murder” (Exod 
20:13). In Hebrew, the Sixth Commandment consists, merely, of two words: /o rasah (no 


murder). 


Really? Might we derive a positive or proactive theology of self-defense or the 
preservation of innocent life from a negative commandment, just two words, in the Old 
Testament? The answer is not only “yes,” but it has already been done by the faith 
communities that produced The Westminster Larger Catechism (WLC) and The 


Heidelberg Catechism. 


The WLC gives a lengthy exposition of each of the Ten Commandments. 


However, before doing so it asks and answers question 99 as follows: 


Q. 99. “What are the guidelines for the proper understanding of the Ten 





17. John M Frame, The Doctrine of the Christian Life: A Theology of Lordship (Phillipsburg, N.J: P & 
R, 2008), 33. 
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Commandments?” 


A. In order to understand the ten commandments properly, these guidelines 


should be followed. 


1. The law is perfect and binds the whole person to observe it completely 
and, according to its standard, to be completely righteous, and perfectly 
obey every one of its obligations forever. On the negative side, the law 


forbids even the slightest or partial commission of any sin. 


2. Since it is spiritual, the law involves our understanding, our will, our 
emotions and all the other faculties of the soul, as well as our words, 


actions, and self-expressions. 


3. Different aspects of one and the same thing may be required or forbidden 


in several different commandments. 


4. When something is required, the opposite is forbidden, and where a 
specific sin is forbidden, its opposite is required. In the same way, when a 
requirement of the law adds a promise of some blessing for obeying it, 
that promise also includes a threat for disobeying it, and when a threat is 


added, an opposite promise is included. 


5. What God forbids must never be done at any time or under any 
circumstances. What he commands always remains an obligation, 
although every particular obligation of the law does not apply in all 


circumstances or at all times. 


6. The prohibitions against specific sins and the commandments to observe 
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specific obligations are typical and so cover not just those particular sins 
or obligations but all others of the same kind. They similarly include all 
the contributory causes, means, opportunities, and appearances related 


to these sins and obligations. 


7. Since the provisions of the law apply not only to us but to everyone else, 
we must try to help others keep those provisions, in the context of our 


own position in life and theirs.18 


Most pertinent to developing a positive theology of church safety is paragraph 
four of the above-cited catechism answer: "When something is required, the opposite is 
forbidden, and where a specific sin is forbidden, its opposite is required." Applied to the 


sixth commandment, if murder is forbidden, what then is required? 


To summarize the plain reading of the sixth commandment, Ryken says, “What 
the sixth commandment forbids is the unjust taking of a legally innocent life.”19 Douma 
elaborates saying that what the sixth commandment forbids is “murder in cold blood, 
manslaughter with passionate rage, [and] negligent homicide resulting in recklessness or 
carelessness.”29 While this commandment also carries with it implications for questions 


of war and peace, it is beyond the scope of this section to discuss issues such as “just 





18. Westminster Confession of Faith and Catechisms in Modern English, 2nd Edition, (Livonia, MI: 
Evangelical Presbyterian Church, 2009), 80. 


19. Philip Graham Ryken, Written in Stone: The Ten Commandments and Today’s Moral Crisis 
(Phillipsburg, NJ: P & R, 2010), 136. 


20. Jochem Douma, The Ten Commandments: Manual for the Christian Life (Phillipsburg, N.J: 
P&R, 1996), 216. 
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war theory”21 and “pacifism.”22 


If the plain, negative application of this commandment is “You shall not kill 
unlawfully,”23 then what is the positive outworking of the command. Knowing what it 


forbids, what is the opposite. The WLC, 135 asks and answers that question. 
Q. 135. What does the sixth commandment require? 


A. The sixth commandment requires us to do our best to make every lawful 
effort to preserve our own life and the lives of others. We do this by not 
thinking about or planning, by controlling our emotions, and by avoiding all 
opportunities, temptations, or actions that would promote or lead to the 
unjust taking of someone’s life. In the pursuit of that goal, we must defend 
others from violence, patiently endure the afflictions from God’s hand, have a 
quiet mind and a cheerful spirit, practice temperance in the way we eat, 
drink, take medications, sleep, work, and play. We should also harbor 
charitable thoughts, love, compassion, meekness, gentleness, and kindness. 
Our speech and behavior should be peaceful, mild, and courteous. We should 
be tolerant of others, be ready to be reconciled, patiently put up with and 


forgive injuries against us, and return good for evil. Finally, we should provide 





21. “Just war theory deals with the justification of how and why wars are fought. The justification 
can be either theoretical or historical. The theoretical aspect is concerned with ethically justifying war and 
the forms that warfare may or may not take.” “Just War Theory | Internet Encyclopedia of Philosophy,” 
accessed August 19, 2019, https://www.iep.utm.edu/justwar/. 


22. “Pacifism is the theory that peaceful rather than violent or belligerent relations should govern 
human intercourse and that arbitration, surrender, or migration should be used to resolve disputes.” 
“Pacifism | Internet Encyclopedia of Philosophy,” accessed August 19, 2019, https://www.iep.utm.edu/ 
pacifism/. 


23 Ryken, Written in Stone, 136. 
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aid and comfort to those in distress as well as protect and defend the 


innocent.24 


Notice that the scope of this commandment is much broader than the question 
of whether or not one may, unlawfully, take another life. It also mandates that we must 
“do our best to make every lawful effort to preserve our own life and the lives of 


others...we must defend others from violence, [and] protect and defend the innocent.” 


While briefer than the WLC, the Heidelberg Catechism handles the question of 


positive obedience to the sixth commandment in a similar fashion. 
107 Q. Is it enough then that we do not kill our neighbor in any such way? 


A. No. By condemning envy, hatred, and anger God tells us to love our 
neighbors as ourselves, to be patient, peace-loving, gentle, merciful, and 
friendly to them, to protect them from as much harm as we can, and to 


do good even to our enemies.25 


Zacharias Ursinus, the primary author of the Heidelberg Catechism, also wrote a 
meticulous commentary to accompany it. Concerning the intention of the sixth 


commandment, forbidding murder, he says, 


The end or design of this commandment is the preservation of the life and health 
of the body, and so of the safety both of ourselves and others. All those things, 
therefore, which have respect to the safety and preservation of our own life and 


the lives of others, are here enjoined...on the other hand, everything is 





24. Westminster Confession of Faith and Catechisms in Modern English, 92. Emphasis mine. 


25. Christian Reformed Church, ed. Ecumenical Creeds and Reformed Confessions, (Grand Rapids, 
MI: CRC Publications, 1987), 63. Emphasis mine. 
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prohibited which tends to the destruction of life..."26 


Ethicist and theologian John Frame summarizes the teaching of both Reformed 


catechisms as follows: 


The commandment does not tell us just to abstain from murder. It also 
commands us to take precautions against the loss of life. We must guard against 
the possibility that someone might be killed, being alert to correct life- 
threatening elements in situations. | will refer to this principle as the doctrine of 


carefulness.27 


If these mandates apply to the individual, certainly they also apply to 
organizations, especially the very houses of worship that steward these mandates. 
Assuming this reading and interpretation of the sixth commandment is correct means 
that, not only is some level of security prescribed for houses of worship but the failure to 
"be careful" is a violation of the command. In other words, churches without adequate 
safety and security precautions to protect against or mitigate disasters are not only 


foolish but, it seems, sinning by omission as well. 


Does this mean that each church and house of worship must have an elaborate 
written safety plan, a highly trained security team, and multiple, redundant physical 
barriers to be "obedient" to the biblical mandate to preserve innocent human life? Of 
course, not. Many churches are small and have few resources, financial or human. On 


the other hand, each church can take initial, relatively inexpensive steps toward the 





26. Zacharias Ursinus and G. W Williard, The Commentary of Dr. Zacharias Ursinus on the 
Heidelberg Catechism (Phillipsburg, N.J.: P & R, n.d.), 583. 


27. Frame, The Doctrine of the Christian Life, 688. 
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mitigation of deadly force events. Even the poorest church might lock its doors ten 
minutes after worship services begin and also be prepared with tourniquets and blood 


clotting kits. 


As mentioned in chapter 1, often the preservation of life in the context of 
horrific, uncontrollable, unstoppable events boils down to whether a church or house of 


worship is prepared for the aftermath of the event rather than stopping it altogether. 


The New Testament 


The Old Testament, both describes the defense of the place of God's presence 
and the protection of his people, often with the use of weapons. | have also made the 
case, leaning heavily on confessional statements from the Reformed tradition, that the 
sixth commandment, regarding murder, prescribes not only unlawful killing of the 
innocent, but their protection as well. The question of whether the New Testament 
might also inform issues of self-defense or whether or not safety ministries are 


appropriate remains. 


Turning the Other Cheek 


"You have heard that it was said, 'An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’ But | 
say to you, Do not resist the one who is evil. But if anyone slaps you on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also. And if anyone would sue you and take your 
tunic, let him have your cloak as well. And if anyone forces you to go one mile, go 
with him two miles. Give to the one who begs from you, and do not refuse the 


one who would borrow from you. (Matthew 5:38-42) 


This teaching of Jesus does not contribute, positively, to an argument for a 
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church to form and sustain a safety ministry. On the other hand, it is, arguably, misused 
by pacifists to make a negative case for church safety ministries and thus, deserves some 
scrutiny. For example, in a blog post titled, “Church Security Teams? Verdict: Unbiblical,” 


blogger Clayton Milano expounds a pacifist reading of this text: 


In Matthew’s gospel, while the ethics are of a heavenly nature, they are to be 
obeyed now by the unique spiritual body that is the inbreaking [sic] of God’s 
kingdom. And thus the call of Jesus has direct implication about how the church 
is to handle violence that comes toward it. Jesus’ answer is to turn the other 


cheek, “Do not resist.”28 


C.S. Lewis captured this position much earlier in his essay, “Why | Am Not a 
Pacifist.” According to Lewis, this reading “imposes a duty of nonresistance on all men in 
all circumstances.”29 Is this really what Jesus teaches here? The short answer is "no." It is 
clear from the very beginning of the passage that the subject of Jesus’ instruction is not 
the issue of self-defense or the defense of the innocent, but rather the question of 
retaliation or retribution. The first clue is that Jesus’ begins this particular teaching with 
a summary of lex talionis or the law of retribution.2° What Jesus challenges here is not 
our innate desire or prescribed duty to protect innocent life, but rather our sinful desire 


to take revenge upon those who have harmed or insulted us. 





28. Clayton Milano, “Church Security Teams? Verdict: Unbiblical,” The Two Cities (blog), January 
28, 2012, http://www.thetwocities.com/theology/church-security-teams-verdict-unbiblical/. 


29. C. S. Lewis, The Weight of Glory and Other Addresses. 1st Touchstone ed. (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1996), 67. 


30. “The principle or law of retaliation that a punishment inflicted should correspond in degree 
and kind to the offense of the wrongdoer, as an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth; retributive justice.” 
https://www.dictionary.com/browse/lex-talionis. 
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Wayne Grudem says of this passage, 


Jesus is not prohibiting self-defense here. He is prohibiting individuals from 
taking personal vengeance simply to "get even" with another person. The Greek 
verb translated as "slaps" is rhapizo, which refers to a sharp slap given in insult (a 
right-handed person would use the back of the hand to slap someone "on the 
right cheek"). So the point is not to hit back when someone hits you as an insult. 
The idea of a violent attack to physically harm or even murder someone is not in 


view here. 31 


Lewis questions the pacifist reading of Jesus’ teaching here by asking, "Does 
anyone suppose that Our Lord's hearers understood Him to mean that if a homicidal 
maniac, attempting to murder a third party, tried to knock me out of the way, | must 
stand aside and let him get his victim?"32 Assuming one agrees with Grudem and Lewis, 
then it is clear that Jesus is not prohibiting self-defense or defending the innocent—at 


least in this passage. 


This said, is it possible to glean a positive position regarding self-defense or the 


protection of the innocent from the teaching of Jesus? In a word, “yes.” 


Buy a Sword 


In Luke's Gospel, between Jesus' institution of the Lord's Supper and his betrayal 
and arrest, Jesus tells his disciples that while his immediate future means certain death, 


they should do what they can to avoid it. Consider Luke 22:35-38: 





31. Wayne Grudem, Christian Ethics: An Introduction to Biblical Moral Reasoning (Crossway, 
Kindle Edition, 2018), Kindle Locations 13795-13799. 


32. Lewis, The Weight of Glory, 68. 
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And he said to them, “When | sent you out with no moneybag or knapsack or 
sandals, did you lack anything?” They said, “Nothing.” He said to them, “But now 
let the one who has a moneybag take it, and likewise a knapsack. And let the one 
who has no sword sell his cloak and buy one. For | tell you that this Scripture 
must be fulfilled in me: 'And he was numbered with the transgressors.’ For what 
is written about me has its fulfillment." And they said, "Look, Lord, here are two 


swords.” And he said to them, “It is enough.” (Emphasis mine.) 


Some commentators, like Bock, hold that "Luke 22:36 sees the sword as only a 
symbol of preparation for pressure."33 To hold this position invites the question as to 
whether his command for them to have a moneybag or knapsack was also just symbolic. 


Grudem points out two critical insights in response to this point of view. 


First, he says, "People commonly carried swords at that time for protection 
against robbers, and apparently at least two of Jesus's disciples, who had been with him 
for three years, were carrying swords, and Jesus had not forbidden this.*4 If Jesus had 
not forbidden the use of a sword for self-defense up to this point in his ministry, why 
now? Also, would the disciples know that he was speaking symbolically now? Grudem's 
second insight answers this question. He says, "in this context the moneybag and 
knapsack (see vv. 35-36) are both literal, and the swords that they showed him were 
literal swords. If Jesus meant a literal moneybag and a literal knapsack, then he must 


also have meant a literal sword.3> 





33. Darrell L. Bock, Luke (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 1994), 1747. 
34. Grudem, Christian Ethics, Kindle Locations 13900-13901. 


35. Grudem, Christian Ethics, Kindle Locations 13903-13905. 
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Some might ask, "If Jesus was so pro-sword, why did he rebuke Peter in the 
Garden of Gethsemane for using a sword to cut off the ear of the high priest's 
servant?"26 The short answer to this question is that while Jesus did rebuke Peter for 
drawing and using his sword, he also said to Peter, "Put your sword back into its 
place" (Matt 26:52). If Jesus were rebuking Peter's use of the sword for any and every 
reason, he would have said something closer to "get rid of that thing" rather than "put 


that thing away." 


It seems that the reason many commentators want to spiritualize Jesus’ 
command for the disciples to "buy a sword" is that they imagine the only danger they 
will face after the crucifixion is that of persecution. While persecution, as they seek to 
travel and proclaim the gospel, will be a problem for the disciples, that persecution will 
happen in the context of all the typical challenges of daily life and travel in the Greco- 
Roman world. The disciples may never make it to their appointed places of persecution 
and witness and martyrdom if they are murdered first by common criminals. In other 
words, there is a difference between religious persecution and "crime-oriented 


aggression."37 


At very least, it seems that it is appropriate not only for a Christian to defend 
herself or others against crime-oriented aggression, but to do so with a weapon. This 
point leads to the question of whether or not, in our modern context, the use of 


firearms is biblically "lawful?" Grudem answers that question in the affirmative. He says, 





36. Luke 22:49-51; Matthew 26:52-52. 


37 Robertson McQuilkin and Paul Copan. An Introduction to Biblical Ethics: Walking in the Way of 
Wisdom. 3rd ed., (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2014), 350. 
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"If the Bible authorizes the idea of self-defense in general, and if Jesus encouraged his 
disciples to carry swords to protect themselves, then it seems to me that it is also 


morally right for a person to be able to use other kinds of weapons for self-defense.” 38 


What it means is that the use of firearms by individual Christians to keep 
themselves safe from crime-oriented aggression is appropriate and even biblical. It also 
means that, from a biblical perspective, the use of weapons by church safety or security 
teams, as they seek to "guard the flock" is also awful. However, as we learn from the 
Apostle Paul, just because something is lawful or legitimate doesn't necessarily mean 


that it is profitable. 


In the next chapter, | will review and summarize various books, journal articles 
and a number of instructional resources to distill a simple safety strategy particularly 


geared toward churches wondering where to begin the journey toward greater safety. 





38. Grudem, Christian Ethics, Kindle Locations 14011-14013. 
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CHAPTER 3: PRE-PLANNING AND PREPARATION 


Introduction 


Imagine that it's a Sunday evening, and you're the pastor of a 100 member 
Presbyterian church on the outskirts of a major city or suburb. You've just seen a 
segment on Sixty Minutes about recent increases in the occurrence of active shooter 
events in houses of worship. You think to yourself, "Wow, | need to take this issue of 
church safety and security more seriously. Where should | begin?" This chapter intends 
to answer that question by reviewing, synthesizing, critiquing, and in some cases 
suggesting improvements to the propositions in four types of literature that pertain 


either directly or indirectly to matters of church safety and security. 


The first type of literature are books written, typically, by directors of safety 
ministries or safety coordinators for relatively large churches. These books tend to be 
self-published, authored by former members of law enforcement and geared, 
specifically, toward helping churches or other houses of worship to develop security 
plans and train teams. While not a critique, one gets the feeling that each author 
published a beefed-up version of his home church's security plan. Representative 


examples in this chapter will include Defending the Flock,1 What They Don’t Tell You 





1 Moloney, Kris. Defending the Flock: A Security Guide for Church Safety Directors (n.p.: Sheepdog 
Church Security, 2017). 
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about Church Safety,2 and Evil Invades the Sanctuary.3 


| will consider second, several guides and guidelines published by the federal 
government of the United States over the last decade or so. Of many documents 
referenced, there are two that are particularly relevant to this project: "Developing High- 
Quality Emergency Operations Plans for Houses of Worship published by FEMA in 201374 
and “The Hartford Consensus,” commissioned by President Barak Obama to produce “a 
protocol for national policy to enhance survivability from active shooter and intentional 
mass casualty events.”5 While these documents and others, as well as a considerable 
amount of online training, contain a great deal of valuable information, they also provide 
a good bit of bureaucratic adiaphora. One challenge of this review will be separating the 


“wheat” from the “chaff.” 


A third type of writing relevant to this project are articles and books written by 
individual security experts. The authors tend to have backgrounds in military special 
operations or significant experience as a "first responder" in some context. For the most 
part, the information in these works has little to do with security plans or the formation 
of "safety teams" for houses of worship. Instead, they tend to emphasize personal safety 


and responsibility. From time to time, also, they not only disagree with proposed 





2. Bryan Donihue, What They Don’t Tell You about Church Safety (Grand Rapids, MI: Sheepdog 
Development, 2014). 


3. Carl Chinn, Evil Invades Sanctuary: The Case for Security in Faith-Based Organizations (Snowfall 
Press: USA, 2012). 


4. FEMA, “Developing High Quality Emergency Operation Plans for Houses of Worship | 
FEMA.Gov,” 2013, https://www.fema.gov/media-library/assets/documents/33007. 


5. American College of Surgeons, “The Hartford Consensus,” accessed November 20, 2019, 
https://www.facs.org/about-acs/hartford-consensus. 
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government strategies for avoiding mass casualty events but also with each other. 
Among the most constructive of these works are Survive a Shooting® by Alain Burrese 


and Countering the Mass Shooter Threat’ by Michael Martin. 


Finally, this review will also include interaction with several journal articles and 
books produced by scholars. To be fair, relative to the number of "how-to" books, 
articles, and websites now available at the click of a computer mouse, scholarly works 
on the subject of church safety is quite meager. Scheitle and Ulmer, acknowledge this 
saying, "Research examining religious individuals, communities, and/or congregations as 
victims of crime is sparse."® Nevertheless, just because research is sparse does not mean 
it is not significant. Besides a various number of journal articles and book chapters, this 
discussion will include two relatively new and vital scholarly books: Keeping Religious 
Institutions Secure? by Jennie-Leigh McLamb and Active Shooter Events and Response?® 
by J. Pete Blair, an associate professor of criminal justice at Texas State University and 


the director of research for ALERRT.11 


Statistics 
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Nearly all the literature reviewed for this project, whether the writing was from a 
book, journal article, or "how-to" manual, begins by making a case for increased safety 
measures by citing FBI statistics regarding active shooters. Positively speaking, the fact 
that the FBI has published its "Active Shooter Study: Quick Reference Guide"!2 has 
provided those concerned with church security and safety some common parlance. For 
example, it defines an active shooter as "an individual actively engaged in killing or 


attempting to kill people in a populated area." 


That definition might sound obvious. However, not every security expert agrees 
with it. Those like LTC Dave Grossman refer to perpetrators of mass shootings as "active 
killers" rather than active shooters. Grossman does this to distinguish them from 
security personnel and law enforcement who might also be actively shooting. It is hard 
to disagree with Grossman. Nevertheless, because of the FBI's efforts, everyone 


understands what is meant by the term "active shooter." 


While it is easy to be overwhelmed by different types of data provided, the data 
point most pertinent to this study is the fact that "the FBI identified 160 active shooter 
incidents between 2000 and 2013...with an increasing trend from 2000 to 2013." Put 
simply, the data says that "mass killings" (events where there are three or more killed) 
are growing in frequency. However, mass shootings in the context of houses of worship 
are so infrequent that the FBI's "Quick Reference Guide" doesn't even recognize them. If 
one only considered the data provided by the FBI regarding the potential of violent or 


murderous acts perpetrated against houses of worship, one might conclude that concern 





12. Federal Bureau of Investigation, “Active Shooter Study: Quick Reference Guide,” File, accessed 
November 8, 2019, https://www.fbi.gov/file-repository/as-study-quick-reference-guide-updated1.pdf/ 
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with the issue of church safety or security might be a luxury but not necessarily, a 


necessity. That would be wrong. 


Author Carl Chinn is a recognized authority in the area of data collection and 
gathering with a focus on all types of deadly force incidents, notably, in the context of 
houses of worship. He is so meticulous, he updates his website almost daily, reporting 
and cataloging this violence.13 Chinn also maintains a catalog of violence against 
churches. As of this writing, the current edition covers from January 1, 1999, to January 


31, 2018.4 
According to Chinn, 


There is an unmistakable increase in incidents. Prior to 1963 there had never 
been a mass murder (4 or more dead from any one attack) associated with a 
faith-based property. The Pittsburgh Tree of Life Synagogue attack (October 27, 


2018) was the 15th mass murder attack since 1963.15 


Also relevant is the fact that of the 1791 DFls that occurred from 1999 to 2018, 
only 1033 or just under 58% of those involved a gun. The rest of the incidents included 
everything from knives (15.13%) and automobiles (6.2 %) to explosives, poison, or other 


unspecified means (21%).16 


Even with the fact of increased violence against churches in recent years and an 





13. Carl Chinn, “Deadly Force Incident History — Faith Based Security Network,” accessed 
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expansion of what constitutes a deadly force incident, the odds of one being harmed 
during violence directed toward a church or house of worship are still astronomically 


low. 


Why then are so many considering safety measures to guard against the threat of 
an active killer event in church, mosques, and synagogues? The answer, simply, lies with 
the way various news outlets cover mass shootings in schools, churches, or other public 
spaces. Jetter and Walker report that the coverage of any given event can last between 
4-10 days and their research shows that "the media has largely failed to implement a 
more prudent approach to reporting on mass shootings, contrary to other domains 
where extensive coverage could produce harmful consequences, such as suicides."?” Put 
simply, while the rea/ chance of an active shooter event happening in a given church is 
low, the perceived likelihood of an event is often quite high. This fact informs one's 


understanding of the challenges involved with church security and safety. 


Challenges 


Perhaps the most significant challenge that concerned churches face is the 
tension between being welcoming and being secure. Imagine a Session!8 meeting of the 
100 member church with which this chapter opened. It is five days after the news has 
reported a mass shooting in a house of worship, and as the board discusses events, its 


members clash. Half of the board is concerned but rails against any measures that 





17. Michael Jetter and Jay K Walker, “The Effect of Media Coverage on Mass Shootings,” (IZA 
Institute of Labor Economics, Discussion Paper Series, no. 11900, 2018), 1. 
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visitors will perceive as unwelcoming. 


For a few others, "addressing security may be seen as a profane matter beneath 
the congregations’ sacred identity."19 On the other side of the table, other members 
suggest that the church scale back “any activity that is not related to the core worship 


activities of membership.”2° 


Another board member seconds this sentiment by adding, “The same ‘open 
door’ policy that makes houses of worship welcoming for parishioners and visitors, is the 
same type of environment that is attractive to the potential mass shooter selecting a 


target.”21 


After an hour of heated discussion, the pastor and moderator of the Session 
suggests, because they are making no progress, that they “table” this discussion until 


the next meeting. 


The Session agrees, leading to another significant challenge: apathy. Once 
emotions are calmer and recent events have been out of the news for a few weeks, most 
of the leaders in this congregation begin to assume at least three things: 1) It won’t 
happen here; 2) we don’t have the budget; and 3) we’ll deal with it when it occurs. 22 


Could this be the reason why more than “75% of churches [in a recent survey of 4000 
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churches] did not have emergency or security plans?”23 Perhaps. 


On the other hand, | believe the answer might be quite a bit simpler. Most of the 
literature, whether published by the government, well-intentioned churches, or private 
security experts, begins with some version of "how to develop a plan." The problem is 
that what they propose as solutions are, often, too complicated for the average pastor of 


a small to the medium-sized congregation to implement with any sense of urgency. 


Much of the literature, especially that produced by the government and the 
security directors of mega-churches, assumes a great deal of motivation, time, and 
organizational aptitude on the part of the senior leader of the house of worship. The 
solution often proposed is that the leadership "find a veteran" or "retired law 


enforcement officer" to spearhead a security or safety ministry. 


This solution assumes, of course, that every church has some number of 
members who are not only veterans or former law enforcement officers, but that some 
of these individuals have the desire and ability to organize and spearhead a church's 
security and safety planning. | fear that the effort needed to navigate government 
security documentation or much of the "how-to" literature requires more time than the 
average pastor or religious leader has to spare. No doubt, this contributes to the lack of 


church security and safety plans in a great many churches. 


The complexity of security planning literature or even a lack of organizational 
ability need not prohibit a congregation from being able significantly to deter or at least 


mitigate its risk of an active shooter event. In fact, without any kind of team or even 
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plan, each congregation has within its grasp a primary deterrent to every type of crime 
they might experience. This deterrent is called a /ock. In fact, since 1999, when the 
Columbine shooting brought these types of events to the fore of the American mind, 
"there has never been an event in which an active shooter breached a locked classroom 


door.” 24 


That bears repeating: no mass shooter has ever breached a locked door. What 
this means is that the pastor of a small or medium-sized church can provide his or her 
congregation a significant level of protection from potential active shooter events, 
quickly, by locking all doors on Sunday mornings and restricting access. Anecdotally, in 
conversations with church security directors from variously sized congregations, they 
have told me this is where they would begin. At a Sheepdog Seminar in March of 2019, 


LTC Dave Grossman stated plainly, "Step number one is always secure the perimeter." 


Amazingly, none of the literature reviewed for this project, including FEMA's 
"Developing High Quality Emergency Operation Plans for Houses of Worship," suggested 
that simply locking one's doors is the best and most logical place for a house of worship 
to begin when considering the mitigation of threats. As mentioned, much of the 
literature specific to the topic of church safety is thoughtful and instructive when it 


comes to providing a template for planning or guidelines for selecting team members. 


They would all be made much more useful by including the warning to start with 
locking doors and then proceed to plan. To be fair, Moloney comes close to saying this in 


his section about "access control" when he says, "Control access to your grounds. 





24. Sandy Hook Advisory Commission, “Final Report of the Sandy Hook Advisory Commission,” 
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Period. This is the most crucial consideration for protecting against most threats."25 


To expand the idea of utilizing one’s facilities to aid in the mitigation of violence, 


we must turn to the topics of CEPTED and target hardening. 
CEPTED or Hardened Targets? 
What is CEPTED? According to Crowe and Fennely, 


The theory of Crime Prevention Through Environmental Design is based on one 
simple idea: that crime results partly from the opportunities presented by 
physical environment. This being the case, it should be possible to alter the 


physical environment so that crime is less likely to occur.2® 


McLamb echoes this definition, saying that CPTED reduces "the opportunities for 
criminal activity by using environmental cues to influence behavior in different ways. 
Legitimate users of space will feel secure while illegitimate uses, i.e., criminals, will feel 


at greater risk of detection or apprehension."27 


The terms CEPTED and "target hardening" are often used interchangeably. 
However, they are not precisely the same. CEPTED is more concerned with designing or 
altering a structure or property to prevent petty crimes or, at worst, deadly force 
incidents. CEPTED holds great promise for preventing criminal acts against businesses, 
schools, and religious organizations. However, most "places of worship are designed with 


the intention of creating a specific, spiritual reality, potential vulnerabilities vis-a-vis 
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crime are often built into the congregation's physical structure and layout."28 Also, the 


more a congregation uses its facilities on any given week multiplies its vulnerabilities. 


“Target hardening,” on the other hand, “is the principle most people associate 
with security...making it physically difficult for offenders by the use of locks, bolts, bars, 
doors, or gates: the medieval fortress approach.”29 Herein lies the tension that every 
congregation desiring a more significant level of safety must navigate. While the 
"medieval fortress approach" might lead to a safer environment, it "often leads to 
constraints on use, access, and enjoyment of the hardened environment."2° Proponents 


of CEPTED would not disagree that the hardening of targets is often necessary. It is.34 


Is there a middle way for small to medium-sized churches with buildings 
constructed before current events demanded more considerable attention to the safety 
of corporate gatherings? Is there a way for churches to be both welcoming and safe? Is 
there a way for Pastor D. Zaster and his Session to deter a potential active killer event 
this coming Sunday even though they have no plan, no budget, no team, no equipment, 
and no training? The answer is, "yes." This church, and those like it, will experience a 
tremendous increase in actual and perceived safety and security, primarily by utilizing 


the one CPTED feature, locks, that every building possesses. 


In short, Pastor D. Zaster should have his leaders lock every door to their church 


except the main entrance until ten or fifteen minutes after their services begin. At that 
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point, an individual should secure the primary point of access, and an individual should 


be appointed to watch that door to greet late-comers or identify potential threats. 


Statistically speaking, this simple step of securing the building will prevent an 
active shooter from entering a house of worship and creating mayhem. On the other 
hand, while a locked door might prohibit a shooter from entering a building and 
murdering as many people as he can, it doesn't prevent him from shooting into the 
church from the outside as the shooter did to Sutherland First Baptist on November 5, 


2017.32 


Having settled on a Sunday morning door-locking procedure, the next step in the 


process of church safety preparation: "stop the bleed." 


Keep Calm and Stop the Bleed 


A survey of relevant literature, whether it be "emergency operations plans" 
published by the government or how-to manuals written by large churches, reveals 
precious little information concerning "bleeding control" in the event of an active 
shooter incident. No doubt, Brian Harrell is correct when he points out that "While 
houses of worship typically have medical guidelines to turn to if someone has a heart 
attack or an evacuation procedure if there is a fire, not many would quickly know what 


to do if a person with a gun walked into the church, temple or synagogue."33 


If a religious leader picked up FEMA's 2013 paper entitled "Developing Guide for 
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Developing High-Quality Emergency Operations Plans for Houses of Worship," she would 
find thirty-eight pages with fewer than ten devoted to "active shooter incidents" (FEMA, 
23-31). Added to this, while the document references the fact that "first aid" training 
might be handy in emergencies, it never encourages practice in Stop the Bleed®— 
another government initiative that is key to saving lives in the context of an active 


shooter event.34 


Ironically, the leader would find much more encouragement to understand the 
importance of Stop the Bleed® and to seek training for herself and volunteers by 
avoiding FEMA dictates in favor of individuals like Burrese (239-259). Why is training in 


bleeding control so crucial? Martin reminds us: 


Severe bleeding or a penetration to the chest from a gunshot wound must be 
treated and corrected within 4-5 minutes, or the patient risks almost certain 
death. Keep in mind that the average mass shooting lasts nine minutes, and it 


will be even longer before EMS personnel are cleared to make entry.?° 


In other words, in spite of a church's best efforts to secure its perimeter, there 
will always be the chance of an active shooter event. Remember, the most devastating 
church shooting in U.S. history, Sutherland First Baptist Church, began with the shooter 
firing into the church from the outside. Locked doors, a fully-armed safety team, ora 
good guy with a gun might have mitigated the number of people ultimately shot. 
Nevertheless, the church needed to be prepared to stop the bleeding of victims. They 


were not. 





34. “Stop The Bleed,” accessed February 27, 2020, https://www.stopthebleed.org/. 
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Because of the growing number of active shooter events, in April 2013, a few 
months after the massacre at Sandy Hook Elementary School in Newtown, work on “The 
Hartford Consensus” 36 began. What is “The Hartford Consensus?” The document’s self- 


description in a booklet produced for public consumption says: 


The Joint Committee to Increase Survival from Active Shooter and Intentional 
Mass Casualty Events was convened by the American College of Surgeons in 
response to the growing number and severity of these events. The committee 
met in Hartford Connecticut and has produced a number of documents with 
recommendations. The documents represent the consensus opinion of a multi- 
disciplinary committee involving medical groups, the military, the National 
Security Council, Homeland Security, the FBI, law enforcement, fire rescue, and 
EMS. These recommendations have become known as the Hartford Consensus. 
The overarching principle of the Hartford Consensus is that no one should die 
from uncontrolled bleeding. The Hartford Consensus recommends that all 


citizens learn to stop bleeding.?” 


Perhaps, the greatest accomplishment of "The Hartford Consensus" is the launch 


of the Stop the Bleed® campaign. Burrese summarizes the campaign: 


Launched in October of 2015 by the White House, Stop the Bleed is a national 
awareness campaign and a call to action. Stop the Bleed is intended to cultivate 


grassroots efforts that encourage bystanders to become trained, equipped, and 
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empowered to help in a bleeding emergency before professional help arrives. 38 


Put differently, Stop the Bleed® aims to train the average citizen in the control of 
extremity bleeding (i.e., the use of tourniquets), enabling him or her to be a responder in 
the case of an active shooter event rather than just a bystander. To this end, the 
consensus distinguishes between civilians who respond to events and those typically 
referred to as "first responders." The consensus refers to those responsible for victim 


care until first responders arrive as 'initial" or "immediate" responders.?9 


The consensus defines three levels of responders to any given mass-casualty 


event: 


° Immediate responders: The individuals who are present at the scene who 
can immediately control bleeding with their hands and equipment that 


may be available. 


° Professional first responders: Prehospital responders at the scene who 


have the appropriate equipment and training. 


e Trauma professionals: Healthcare professionals in hospitals with all of the 


necessary equipment and skill to provide definitive care.7° 


How important is civilian or "immediate responder" training in hemorrhage 
control in the context of an active shooter event? According to the authors of The 


Hartford Compendium, which includes not only the American College of Surgeons but 
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also representatives from the military and numerous federal and state law enforcement 


agencies: 


Every bystander carries a set of tools at all times to control hemorrhage: his or 
her hands. Training in hemorrhage control should take its place alongside training 
to perform cardiopulmonary resuscitation or the Heimlich maneuver. As 
concluded in the Hartford Consensus III, immediate responders—the public 
bystanders—must follow the injunction “See Something, Do Something”; stated 


otherwise, “Stop the Hemorrhage; Save a Life.”4 


The consensus views “hemorrhage control as second only to engaging and 
defeating the shooter as key to improving the survival of victims of active shooter 
incidents.”44 What this means for the average church, not yet prepared to “engage” or 
“defeat” a shooter, is that hemorrhage control or being able to Stop the Bleed® is more 
critical and should take precedence over "active shooter training." On the other hand, 
once a church is secure, and its leadership is confident in its ability to control bleeding in 


a crisis, there is a place for "active shooter training." 
Active Shooter Training: Don’t Just Stand There! 


Imagine, again, Pastor D. Zaster and his elders have agreed to lock the church 
doors ten minutes after services begin, they have received training in hemorrhage 
control, and now, finally, they gathered to receive "active shooter training" (AST). They 


hear some version of the following: "In the event of an active shooter event, as a 
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gunman picks off church members like ducks on a pond, do one of the following: run, 


hide, or fight." 
According to the FBI and FEMA: 


There are three basic response options: run, hide, or fight. Individuals can run 
away from the shooter; seek a secure place where they can hide and/or deny the 
shooter access; or incapacitate the shooter in order to survive and protect others 


from harm.43 


These three elements: run, hide, and fight or some version of them, comprise the 
bulk of active shooter training developed to help individuals survive a mass-casualty or 


active shooter event. 


While every author surveyed for this project includes a version of these 
elements, they are by no means identical, and only McLamb adds a fourth element— 
intervention. According to her, "Intervention is not just a confrontational assault on 
active shooters. It is talking them down, providing insight into decision-making, and 
verbally stopping an altercation."“4 Statistics seem to favor Spicer’s assertion that the 
“common characteristic among mass killers...is that they have no exit strategy. To them, 
killing is more important than their own life.”45 Because of this, it seems that McLamb’s 


fourth element, intervention, ought to be left to professionals. 


The elements—run, hide, fight—seem simple enough on their face. However, 
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many authors and security professionals not only use different terminology but also 
explain and define these elements differently. For example, instead of "run, hide, fight," 
Burrese encourages the language "escape, deny, attack back."4° Explaining his rationale 


pe” instead of “run,” he says, 


| chose the word “escape” because | feel it better conveys the concept | want 
people to do. | don’t want you to just “run.” | want you to escape the danger 
zone if there is opportunity to do so. This may be running away, but it might be 
diving behind cover and crawling toward safety, or going out a window to 
effectively escape the danger. This is why | feel it is better to teach people to 


escape to safety over just “run.”47 


Perhaps, the most unclear member of the government's trinity of active shooter 
salvation is "hide." On its face, "hide" seems both clear and obvious. Denied an 
opportunity to escape imminent danger, it appears like the natural thing to do. It is what 
many have done to survive shooting events. In the context of training (and in the opinion 
of most of the authors surveyed here) trying to hide during an active shooter even is, 


often, too passive. For example, Martin points out, 


The data also proves that an active response by potential victims affects the 
outcome. That active response might be barricading a door, running away, 
escaping from a window, or fighting back, where in all cases, survival jumps 


exponentially.*8 
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The active response most suggested as either a synonym or replacement for the 
word "hide" is the word "deny." If one cannot escape the danger posed by an active 
killer, individuals must take every measure to "deny" the perpetrator access to 
themselves or others. While this might include hiding, a safer bet, if possible, is to put a 


wall and a locked door between oneself and an assailant. 


The worst school shooting in U.S. history occurred at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University (Virginia Tech) on April 16, 2007. On that day, one 
individual killed 32 people and injured 17 others before committing suicide. Among the 
key findings of the Virginia Tech Review panel included the role of locks and the inability 


of students and faculty to deny access to the shooter. The report says, 


Virginia Tech did not have classroom door locks operable from the inside of the 
room. Whether to add such locks is controversial. They can block entry of an 
intruder and compartmentalize an attack. Locks can be simple manually operated 
devices or part of more sophisticated systems that use electromechanical locks 
operated from a central security point in a building or even university-wide...a 
locked room can be a place of refuge when one is pursued. On balance, the panel 


generally thought having locks on classroom doors was a good idea.*? 


Finally, the most controversial of the run-hide-fight triad is "fight." Besides those 
who approach the security of churches and other houses of worship from a scholarly 
perspective (McLamb, 2015) or a design problem (Crowe and Fennely, 2013), most 


authors surveyed for this project are unafraid to encourage engagement if the situation 
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calls for it. For example, while McLamb opens her section on "fight," with a warning that 
by fighting back, "you could be seriously injured or killed,"5° Burrese’s work includes an 


entire chapter on the “fight” element, except he calls it “attack back.” He explains, 


When a person believes that attacking someone is wrong, it is easier to get them 
to accept it is okay when | tell them to attack back. They didn’t start it. They are 
not being the initial aggressor, which is what their beliefs are against. They are 
attacking back after the bad guy started it. While some may dismiss this, or think 
it is just mixing words, it actually makes a psychological difference to some 
people. Many self-defense instructors will tell you the importance of giving some 


people “permission” to defend themselves.*! 


Government data and publications are also biased toward action. In "Planning 
and Response to an Active Shooter: An Interagency Security Committee Policy and Best 
Practices Guide," The Interagency Security Committee (ISC), chaired by the DHS and 


consisting of 54 Federal departments and agencies encourages: 


If neither running nor hiding is a safe option, when confronted by the shooter 
individuals in immediate danger should consider trying to disrupt or incapacitate 
the shooter by using aggressive force and items in their environment, such as fire 
extinguishers, chairs, etc. Research shows there is strength in numbers, as 
indicated in the earlier mentioned study. The potential victims themselves have 


disrupted 17 of 51 separate active shooter incidents before law enforcement 
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arrived.52 


To be clear, none of the government publications or any other authors reviewed 
here either correlate or attempt to associate active shooter training with success in 
stopping a potential mass killing event. Put differently, while victims have thwarted 17 of 
51 active shooter events by "fighting" or "attacking back," none seem to have fought 


back because they received training in some version of run-hide-fight. 


The various authors cited in this project add nuance and helpful tips concerning 
each of the areas covered in run-hide-fight. However, each of those areas is simply the 


natural human response to any threat, often referred to as flight-freeze-fight. 


The jury is out as to whether active shooter training is either helpful or 
necessary.°3 In the context of schools, parents and psychologists are starting to notice 
increased anxiety among children that is linked directly to the training they have 
received in their schools, suggesting that such training is counter-productive.>* One can 
easily imagine a scenario in which a young child leaves for school in the morning 
thinking of little more than whether she will pass her spelling test and coming home 


wondering if she will be killed at school someday. 


While it is a given that church safety teams ought to train in the nuances of run- 
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hide-fight and, perhaps Sunday School rooms ought to be configured and teachers 
trained in such a way as to deny potential attackers. However, given the extremely low 
probability of a shooting event, each church or house of worship must decide for itself 
how much of their congregation they want to involve in such training. In other words, 
would conducting mass, active shooter training and drills make a congregation feel safer, 


or would it merely raise their level of anxiety? 


In the context of religious organizations that gather for worship, | believe that 
active shooter training is necessary and crucial for leaders, child-care workers, Sunday 
School teachers, and safety team members. These individuals ought to be able to direct 
people where to run and how to deny an attacker if needed. They need to know the 
nuances and steps that have been taken in their buildings to harden the target and 
where to find bleeding control kits. For the rest of the congregation, however, | agree 
with a growing number of experts who believe that it might be counter-productive. As a 
general rule, in my experience with churches, healthy congregations wish to be open 
and welcoming. Having members practice hiding under pews every quarter, no doubt, 


would damage that ethos. 


What might be more helpful than active shooter training is the growing emphasis 
on "threat assessment." The Department of Homeland Security has conducted its "see 
something, say something" campaign since September 12, 2001.° Instead of training 
people to react to events like active shooters or other terrorist activity, this campaign 


encourages everyone that, “Public safety and security is everyone's responsibility. If you 
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see suspicious activity, report it to local law enforcement or a person of authority...”56 
What this does is to make the whole congregation, de facto, members of the safety 


team. 
Cornell and Datta point out that, 


Case studies document that individuals contemplate and ruminate, then 
eventually plan and prepare to carry out the violent attack over a period of 
weeks, months, or longer (Fein & Vossekuil, 1998; Vossekuil et al., 2002). The 
importance of this principle is that there is an opportunity for prevention during 


the time period when a would-be aggressor is preparing to attack.”5” 


In other words, while “no profile exists for an active shooter; however, research 
indicates there may be signs or indicators.”58 Because of this, members of our churches 
and houses of worship ought to be reminded and encouraged that if they "see 


something," they ought to "say something." In the words of McLamb, 


People are the most important component of effective security. It does not 
matter how effective a physical security system is if a person allows a perpetrator 
to enter the facility. The most important factor is getting people thinking about 


security whether they are employees, staff, volunteers, or attendees.°9 





56. Department of Homeland Security, “If You See Something, Say Something®,” December 10, 
2014, https://www.dhs.gov/see-something-say-something. 


57. Dewey Cornell and Pooja Datta, "Threat Assessment and Violence Prevention,” The Wiley 
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Assuming they’ve secured their facility, prepared to stop the bleed, and 
encouraged a general situational awareness among members and attenders, Pastor D. 


Zaster’s leadership team is ready to start composing a basic plan and forming a team. 
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CHAPTER 4: WHAT’S THE PLAN? 


Starting with FEMA 


The foundation and starting place for much church security planning is often 
FEMA's "Developing High-Quality Emergency Operation Plans for Houses of Worship." 
The definitions provided in this guide undergird and inform most of the current safety 


literature and explain why having a plan is essential. They are as follows: 


[1] Prevention, for the purposes of this guide, means the capabilities necessary 
to avoid, deter, or stop an imminent crime or threatened or actual mass casualty 
incident. Prevention is the action houses of worship take to prevent a threatened 


or actual incident from occurring. 


[2] Protection means the capabilities to secure houses of worship against acts of 
terrorism and man-made or natural disasters. Protection focuses on ongoing 


actions that protect people, networks, and property from a threat or hazard. 


[3] Mitigation means the capabilities necessary to eliminate or reduce the loss of 
life and property damage by lessening the impact of an incident. In this guide, 
mitigation also means reducing the likelihood that threats and hazards will 


happen. 


[4] Response means the capabilities necessary to stabilize an incident once it has 
already happened or is certain to happen in an unpreventable way; establish a 
safe and secure environment; save lives and property; and facilitate the 


transition to recovery. 
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[5] Recovery means the capabilities necessary to assist houses of worship 
affected by an incident in restoring their environment. 


These definitions also correlate to the structure of a basic EOP for most churches 
and religious organizations. For example, in the case of an active shooter event, a 
church's plan would want to discuss what to do before the event (prevention and 


protection); during an event (mitigation and response) and after an event (recovery).? 


The FEMA guide not only defines the goals of a robust emergency operations 
plan (EOP) but also outlines the process by which religious institutions might produce 


one. They are as follows: 


Step 1: Form a Collaborative Planning Team 


Step 2: Understand the Situation 


Step 3: Determine Goals and Objectives 


Step 4: Plan Development (Identifying Courses of Action) 


Step 5: Plan Preparation, Review, and Approval 


Step 6: Plan Implementation and Maintenance? 


Step 1: Form a Collaborative Planning Team 


Government literature, as well as several other authors, point out that any 


planning team "should include representatives from the institution including leadership 





1. FEMA, "Developing High-Quality Emergency Operation Plans for Houses of Worship" 2013, 2, 
https://www.fema.gov/media-library/assets/documents/33007. 


2. FEMA, "Developing High-Quality Emergency Operation Plans for Houses of Worship,” 16. 


3. FEMA, "Developing High-Quality Emergency Operation Plans for Houses of Worship,” 4. 
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and key stakeholders, as well as representation from your community’s law enforcement 
and EMS agencies.”4 Additionally, the literature reviewed for this project is unanimous in 
encouraging those tasked with planning that the place they must start is not only with 
the organization's leadership but, explicitly, in the case of a church, with the Senior 


Pastor. 


One would think that the leadership of any religious organization would welcome 
the idea of a safety ministry. However, this doesn't seem to be the case. The majority of 
authors here emphasize this point, mainly those actively leading these types of 
ministries. Some number of pastors or senior leaders are not excited about the prospect 
either of having a dedicated safety ministry or about the possibility of their 


congregations knowing they have a safety ministry. 


Anecdotally, | recently had coffee with a friend who is a former DHS agent, a 
current security trainer for religious institutions, and a long-time member of the safety 
ministry of a sizable, multi-campus church in our city. Among other things, he said, "On 
volunteer recognition day at our church, the only individuals not recognized publicly and 


thanked are those who serve on the church’s security team.” 


No doubt, there is a tension between being a welcoming congregation and 
having a secure worship space. Scheitle and Ulmer speak to this tension, saying, 


"Adopting security measures often means scaling back the congregation’s goal of being 





4. Michael Martin, Countering the Mass Shooter Threat (United States: Michael Martin, 2017), 
104 Kindle edition. 
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an open and welcoming organization that is closely integrated into its neighborhood.”> 


As a pastor who has felt the pressure of growing a church, | understand this tension. 


The desired outcome of Step 1, according to FEMA’s guide: 


The house of worship will have formed a planning team with representation from 
all necessary stakeholders. The planning team will have taken initial steps to form 
a common framework; define and assign roles and responsibilities in the 


planning process; and set a schedule of planning meetings.® 


All this to say, assuming the senior leadership supports efforts to increase general 
safety, and the formation of a team has begun, the next step is understanding the 


situation or assessment. 


Step 2: Understand the Situation 


Again, the FEMA guide for emergency operation plans provides helpful advice: 


Planning considers all threats and hazards. The planning process should take 
into account a wide range of possible threats and hazards that may affect the 
house of worship. Emergency operations planning considers all threats and 
hazards throughout the planning process, addressing safety needs before, 


during, and after an incident.’ 


Of the literature currently available, McLamb is the most thorough in her 





5. Christopher P. Scheitle and Jeffery T. Ulmer. “Profane Concerns in Sacred Spaces: The 
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discussion of the assessment process. Her distinction between observations, concerns, 


and recommendations is helpful. She says, 


Observations are a description of the current security measures or lack thereof. 
Concerns are the perceived weaknesses and vulnerabilities. Recommendations 
are the countermeasures, whether operational, physical, or electronic, suggested 


for implementation.® 


She also says, “The first step in evaluating risk is to fully understand and describe 


your facility.”2 Maloney supports her assertion and expands upon it, saying, 


When preparing your facility assessment, you will need to identify access points 
and communication systems. Identify all potential security vulnerabilities. 
Identify building access routes of travel, as well as areas in your church that can 


serve as a shelter or safe area.10 


According to FEMA, “After completing Step 2, the planning team will have a 
prioritized (e.g., high, medium, or low risk) list of threats and hazards based on the 


results of the threat and hazard identification and risk assessment. 


If a comprehensive assessment of one’s facilities seems overwhelming, Kevin 
Robertson, Director of Security for Saddleback Church in California, advises the 


following: “Begin by determining the areas you need to secure. My encouragement for 





8. Jennie-Leigh McLamb, Keeping Religious Institutions Secure (Oxford: Elsevier, 2015), 43. 
9. McLamb, Keeping Religious Institutions Secure, 39. 
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you would be to consider starting with these three areas: your children’s area, your main 


worship center, and the area you process your offering.” 12 
Step 3: Determine Goals and Objectives 


In Step two, a thorough assessment will identify at least three categories of 
threats: “natural hazards” (earthquakes, tornados, wildfires, etc.), “technological 
hazards” (power failure, water failure, etc.), and “adversarial and human-caused threats” 
(arson, active shooters, bombs, etc.).13 In Step 3, the planning team addresses its 
primary, perceived threats in their EOP.14 The priority of this project and, no doubt, most 
religious organizations, is the last category listed above—adversarial and human-caused 


threats, specifically, deadly-force incidents involving an active shooter. 
Goals, according to FEMA, 


are broad, general statements that indicate the desired outcome in response to a 
threat or hazard...The planning team should develop at least three goals for 
addressing each threat or hazard (although the planning team may want to 
identify more). Those three goals should indicate the desired outcome for before, 


during, and after the threat or hazard.15 


Objectives, on the other hand, “are specific, measurable actions that are 


necessary to achieve the goals.1® FEMA also warns that each goal may require multiple 





12. Kevin Robertson, Church Security (Rancho Santa Margarita, CA: Pastors.com, 2014), 23. 
13. FEMA, "Developing High-Quality Emergency Operation Plans for Houses of Worship,” 23. 
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objectives. 


Much like the problem with variations on run-hide-fight terminology, various 
authors detail their more idiosyncratic versions of how to categorize goals. Martin is one 
of these authors. However, he admits that FEMA's encouragement to form goals that 
correspond, naturally, to potential threats in terms of before, during, and after might be 


more natural for many organizations.!’ | agree. 


FEMA’s suggested outcome for this step is that “the planning team will have at 
least three goals for each threat or hazard and function, as well as objectives for each 


goal.18 


Step 4: Plan Development (Identifying Courses of Action) 


To this point in the planning process, discussions will have been, in all likelihood, 
theoretical. Planning team members have assessed the types of threats that they may 
face or that might happen. In this step, “the planning team develops courses of action 
for accomplishing each of the objectives identified in Step 3.”19 At this point, the 
planning team should wed courses of action to the what, who, where, when, why, and 


how of each potential threat. In practice, 


Planners develop courses of action to achieve their goals and objectives by 


answering the following questions: 


e What is the action? 





17. Martin, Countering the Mass Shooter Threat, 103. 
18. FEMA, "Developing High-Quality Emergency Operation Plans for Houses of Worship,” 9. 
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e Who is responsible for the action? 

e When does the action take place? 

e Where does the action take place? 

e¢ How long should the action take and how much time is actually available? 
e What has to happen before the action? 

e What happens after the action? 

e What resources and skills are needed to perform the action?2° 


For example, it is safe to assume that one goal of a church's safety plan is to 
prevent and armed assailant from entering the church’s primary entrance during a 
worship service. What is the action? The principal access to the church's lobby will be 
secured. Who is responsible for that action? Let us say, in this case, it is the head greeter. 
When does the action take place? This action takes place ten minutes after worship 
services begin. Where does this action take place? This action takes place at the primary 


entrance to the church. 


What has to happen before the action? Before this action takes place, 
greeters will perform duties according to their training. What happens after this action? 
After securing the church's primary entrance, the head greeter or another trained 
volunteer will attend the primary access to the church, opening doors for those who are 
late and being ready to call upon the safety team in case of a threat. What resources or 
skills are needed to perform the action? While securing a church door requires no 


particular expertise, whoever is responsible for watching the door should carry a 





20 FEMA, "Developing High-Quality Emergency Operation Plans for Houses of Worship,” 10. 
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handheld radio or some other way to access safety team members. 


The primary outcome for this step is to identify the practical implementation of 


the objectives that support the goals. The identification of objectives leads to Step 5. 


Step 5: Plan Preparation, Review, and Approval 


Step 5 is where an organization compiles, reviews, and officially approves its 
plans. While FEMA gives a great deal of advice on how to format and write a plan, at this 
point in their guide, things become a bit complicated and take on a very bureaucratic 


flavor. | share Martin's concern: 


FEMA’s step-by-step instructions and templates are a good start, my concern is 
that FEMA was too broad in their approach, in that their EOP design is meant to 
encompass all emergency situations including what to do in the case of fire, 


severe weather, earthquake, pandemic, or mass shooting.2? 


By Step 5 in the planning process, the FEMA document no longer feels like the 


"basic plan" it promised. 


Unless one is attempting to secure an extensive facility with significant 
membership and traffic before, during, and after worship services or during the week, 
the more user-friendly and straightforward a church can make its safety plan, the more 


likely leadership will implement it. Burrese agrees with this, but adds a caution: 


Your plan can be simple, and you should tailor it to you and your specific 
circumstances. But your plan should NOT be too vague or ambiguous. Clarity will 


assist in decision making and action in times of high stress. Vagueness and 
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ambiguity may add to the chaos and confusion and prevent you from acting 


quickly and decisively.22 


Assuming a plan has been written, reviewed, and approved by stakeholders and 
those responsible for an organization's safety and security, the next step, of course, is 


plan implementation and maintenance. 
Step 6: Plan Implementation and Maintenance 


Martin warns that "if you've only documented your plan but you haven't trained 
to the plan, you’re still left with a gaping hole if a mass shooting does occur.’23 FEMA 
echoes this, saying, “Everyone involved in the plan needs to know their roles and 
responsibilities before, during, and after an incident.”** What are the critical training 


components? 
A summary of these components, as encouraged by FEMA, includes, 
° Hold a meeting. 
° Visit the evacuation sites. 


° Give stakeholders appropriate and relevant literature on the plan, policies, 


and procedures. 
° Post key information throughout the building. 


° Familiarize congregants with the plan and community partners to include 
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law enforcement, fire and EMS personnel’s well as other organizations that 


may use the building. 
° Train stakeholders on the skills necessary to fulfill their roles.2° 


Of these things listed, perhaps, the most underdeveloped by congregations, 
whether they have a trained security ministry or not, is a positive, proactive relationship 
with law enforcement. Scheitle’s analysis of over 1,300 religious congregations in the 
United States showed “that two-thirds of congregations report having little or no contact 
with police, while one-third report having some or a great deal of contact.”2° He also 
reported, “Given that the majority of congregations to the survey reported having no or 
little contact with the police, it probably would not take much contact to make a positive 


impression on congregations.”27 


The context of Scheitle’s remarks here pertains to a low or suspicious view of 
police often held by liberal (defined by him as moderate Protestant, Black Protestant, 
Eastern Orthodox, and nontraditional) congregations as compared to conservative 
Protestant congregations.28 His point is that it would not take much positive interaction 
from the police to change this perception. In other words, if the police want to be more 
popular among these churches, they should visit more without having to be “invited” 


because of a crime. 
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What Scheitle’s study does not adequately explore is the potential benefit 
congregations might experience if they were more proactive with law enforcement. In 
other words, if the police might be better received when they visit churches because of a 
crime, churches might receive more positive, proactive help from law enforcement by 


inviting them to participate in security planning before the occurrence of a crime. 


Anecdotally, | asked Amy Allen, a 24 year veteran of the Coral Springs Police 
Department in Coral Springs, FL, “What is the best thing we could do to begin to build a 
positive relationship with law enforcement here in Kent, WA?” Her answer was stunning 


in its simplicity, “Bring them pizza some weekday, right before a shift change. That’s it.” 


After that conversation, on a Tuesday morning, just before lunch, | showed up at 
the Kent PD Headquarters with ten pizzas. | walked in the front door and was ushered 
straight through the security doors and warmly greeted by the Assistant Chief of Police. | 


told him, “New Hope just wants to let you know we appreciate you.” 


In less than 24 hours, | received an email from the Assistant Chief offering any 
help they could provide moving into the future. He included in that email the names and 
contact information of specific individuals who might be able to assist us with 
assessments or training. By the end of the week, | received a hand-written note from the 
Chief of Police himself, thanking me for the pizza and offering a partnership. In the days 
since then, our congregation has noticed a higher frequency of cars from the Kent PD 


driving by or through our church's parking lot. 


Why is this important? Because, for the price of ten pizzas, our church was able 


to increase our facility’s security and begin a significant relationship with our local police 
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department. No doubt, McLamb would approve. She says, 


One of the most effective methods for securing a facility is to establish security 
partnerships. There are several partnerships you can form that work toward 
improving the overall security of your facility. Partnerships provide support, 
resources, and expertise that can help you in all stages of incident management 


from planning to response and recovery.?? 


The final “key training component" we will consider here are the stakeholders 
themselves or, in the common vernacular, the "sheepdogs" who make up the safety 


team. 


The Safety Team 


If Pastor D. Zaster and his leadership took only the steps of securing their doors 
during worship services and preparing to Stop the Bleed® , they would have gone far in 
ensuring the safety and security of their worshipers. Assuming completion of these steps 
and the formulation of a basic plan, they are now ready to talk about the formation of a 
"safety team." Besides increasing the scope and scale of incidents their church might 
face, this ministry will also provide an opportunity for individuals to serve. Often this 
includes military veterans or active duty law enforcement who don't fit into the 
traditional volunteer roles of Sunday School teachers, choir members, or small group 


leaders. 


Books written by active leaders of church safety teams become extremely 


valuable at this point in the process. In this section, | will discuss requirements, 
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recruiting, training, equipment, responsibilities, and the use (or not) of weapons. 


The discussion here will be limited to the gathering and training of a team, 
principally, tasked with deterring and mitigating deadly force incidents in the context of 


large, corporate meetings like a worship service. 


Team Member Requirements 


On the one hand, the number and type of requirements are nearly as varied as 
the number of authors who propound them and the philosophy of ministry of the 
churches they serve. On the other hand, there is one specific requirement about which 
they all agree: do not allow an angry, cynical, or jaded man (or woman) to serve ona 
church safety team.?° Jimmy Meeks, the founder of Sheepdog Seminars, elaborates in a 
pointed blog post titled "Warning: Do Not Put Angry People on Your Church Safety 


Team!": 


As you piece together your team, do your best to avoid having anyone who's 
reputation for his temper precedes him...Don't misunderstand me. | am NOT 
saying that we do not minister to such a person; but | am saying we do NOT 
allow them on the safety team. They may have the skills of a sniper, and the 
strength of superman, but don't let him on your team. His skills and strength will 


be overshadowed by his anger—and the results could be disastrous. 


Please understand: | am not referring to the person who occasionally gets angry 
(as we all do). But | am referring to the individual whose reputation is one of an 


angry man, a person who has "anger issues," and has not yet got a grip on his 
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temper. Don't allow him on the team just because he has an interest in safety.31 


What positive characteristics should church leadership look for in potential safety 
team members? Donihue says that besides having a clean background check and being 
able to work with children and students, the only thing that matters is personality. His 


rationale is that “if you hire for personality, you can train for experience.”22 


While | assume Moloney would agree on the importance of personality, he 
doesn’t mention it. He suggests, first, that safety team members should meet the same 
biblical qualifications required of other church leaders, specifically those found in 1 
Timothy 3. He then suggests three additional qualifications and three disqualifications. 


He encourages that: 
Every Church Safety Team member must: 
¢ Beamember and/or a regular attendee of the church. 


e Have no physical limitations that prevent the person from doing what is 


required for the job. 
e Be able to demonstrate good character, honesty, and integrity. 
No one can serve who: 
e Has a disqualifying criminal conviction. 


e Has committed a crime. 
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e Knowingly provides the church with false information.33 


| agree with Donihue that personality matters. However, depending on several 
factors, it isn't the only thing that matters. | would sharpen Moloney's requirement that 
recruits be "a member and/or regular attendee of the church" and require that they be 


members of the church. 


In my church’s polity (Presbyterian), this shows, among other things, a 
participant's willingness to submit to leadership and says a great deal about one’s 
commitment to a particular church. Added to this, | don’t know that | would trust a 
person with the safety of our flock if they were unwilling, formally, to join it. In churches 
that do not have or emphasize membership, | would say that regular attendance for at 


least a year or, perhaps, two would be a minimum requirement? 


Recruiting 


The first place, it would seem, to seek out future team members is from among 
the ranks of currently active or retired law enforcement officers. There are two 
challenges to this assumption. The first is that any given church has a significant number, 
if any, active law enforcement officers from which to draw. In my experience, this 
depends, in large part, on geography. For example, our church is in King County, WA— 
one of the most expensive places in the state to live. Because of this, most police officers 
and first responders tend to live in the adjacent Pierce County. The same holds for 
retired veterans. Why settle in Kent, WA, when one could settle in Tacoma or Puyallup 


for much less money? 
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The second challenge is the fact that “just because a person has a law 
enforcement background doesn’t mean he or she is a fit for this ministry.”34 Robertson 
points out that because the majority of interactions police officers have are often 


|.” 


negative, some become “jaded” and “cynical.” Like the angry man or woman, these 


individuals are not good candidates for a church’s safety team.35 


Positively speaking, if one's church decides that armed security is desirable and 
acceptable, the typical law enforcement officer is qualified to carry and utilize a weapon 
if the need arises. This point is important because, as Donihue points out, "any members 
that might be on an armed Safety Team need to have experience and competence 


already. They cannot ‘learn on the job.'"36 


Assuming that someone has taken point on the issue of recruiting members of 
the safety team, each church will have to work with what God has given them. Ina 
church with a high number of military veterans or law enforcement, many of the things 
expected of safety team members will be second-nature. Everyone else recruited to be 


on the safety team should anticipate some amount of training. 


Why type of training? McClamb answers, saying, 


Training should be divided into two main categories: general training and job- 
specific training. General training can be for employees, volunteers, and 
attendees. It is concerned with general security awareness and security policies. 


It should include recognizing suspicious behaviors, identifying vulnerabilities, and 
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reporting of this information to the appropriate personnel. Role-specific training 


should be only for the group that performs that specific job.3” 
Training 


What might "general training" include? Moloney says that church safety teams 
should include two sub-teams: security and medical and only if there is not medical 
team should safety team members be trained for both types of problems.3? | disagree. 
Because there is no way to tell exactly when or where an active killer might pose a threat 
or conduct an assault, all team members should understand basic first aid, especially 
Stop the Bleed®. Additionally, team members should understand the fundamentals of 


both “run-hide-fight” and “see something, say something.” 


Job-specific training will be dependent upon a church’s physical size (number and 
size of buildings, amount of parking, etc.) as well as how the church decides to designate 
particular positions. McClamb’s designations are a good starting point, even for a smaller 


congregation. They include: 
1. Greeters/welcoming committee 
2. Upfront participants 
3. Ushers 
4. Parking lot attendants?9 


Greeters “are positioned at key entryways...this sends the subliminal message to 
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criminals that they were seen, greeted, and can be identified.”4° Up front participants 
are tasked with sitting near the front of the building and looking out over the 
congregation, watching entrances and suspicious activity.44 Ushers can “serve as 
security by keeping an eye on attendees.” And, parking lot attendants not only ensure 
the flow of traffic on Sunday mornings, but also direct pedestrian traffic to the 
welcoming committee.*2 No doubt, only larger churches require someone to direct 
traffic flow. However, having someone keeping an eye on parking lots is crucial to a 
church's safety ministry as this will be the first place one might identify a potential threat 


and, perhaps, deter it before it even reaches the building. 


What makes these designations accessible and understandable to congregations 
is the fact that most groups, even the smallest ones, already have greeters and ushers. 
With the addition of a pair of "upfront participants" and someone patrolling the parking 


lot, the smaller church now has a "safety ministry." 


There is some debate in the literature as to what area of ministry "safety" should 
fall. As is evident in McLamb’s categories, security is primarily a function of a church's 


"welcoming" ministries. In a similar vein, Donihue argues that, 


At first glance, the facilities staff might seem to be the logical manager for this 
type of team. Safety and security teams often have facility safety as part of their 
duties, and the personnel often roam the back halls and unused areas of the 


church to check for unusual or troubling activity. Safety and security teams also 





40. McLamb, Keeping Religious Institutions Secure, 173. 
41 McLamb, Keeping Religious Institutions Secure, 173. 


42. McLamb, Keeping Religious Institutions Secure, 173. 
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work extensively with other ministries in the church, and the only other 
department that really works with as many other ministries is the facilities staff... 
Instead, | recommend a different way of looking at this: any safety/security team 


should become a part of the same ministry that includes greeters and ushers.43 


Donihue’s rationale is that being categorized with greeters and ushers will 
constantly remind those tasked with security that what they are doing is a ministry and 
that the whole church is responsible for being welcoming and friendly.*4 Others, like 
Jimmy Meeks from Sheepdog Seminars, advocate a similar structure. On the other hand, 
books like Church Security: 360 Degrees focus much more upon training in situational 


awareness and the implementation of systems and equipment.*> 


Ideally, houses of worship would be able to achieve a suitable balance between 
being both welcoming and secure. Each particular church concerned with this tension 
should keep in mind the mantra often heard in “sheepdog” circles: the goal of church 


safety ministries, especially new ones, is "progress, not perfection.” 
Equipment 


Whether attached to and part of welcoming ministries or simply tasked with 
patrolling facilities during worship services, there is a minimum amount of equipment 


suggested for use by safety team members. At the top of nearly every equipment list are 





43. Donihue, What They Don’t Tell You about Church Security, 20. 
44. Donihue, What They Don’t Tell You about Church Security, 21. 


45. Robert M. Patterson and Robbin D. Patterson, Church Security: 360 Degrees (Maitland, FL: 
Xulon Press, 2018). 
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radios—an essential for church safety teams.*6 Putting radios at the top of an equipment 


list raises two questions: Why are radios essential, and how many are needed? 


Why are radios essential? The answer is because there can be a number of them 
on one channel, enabling ongoing communication between all safety team members. 
Mobile phones might seem like a logical option. However, Donihue gives the following 


rationale for using radios instead of phones: 


With only one connection at a time, and a distinct lack of speed when connecting 
to others, cell phones have a distinct disadvantage over a radio-based service. 
Instead, cell phones should be relegated to calling outside responders in an 
emergency. Rather than using cell phones, | believe that safety team ministries 


should have radio communications for the team.?7 


At a minimum, who needs to carry a radio? Ideally, each member of the safety 
team and at least one representative from children's ministries should carry a radio.*® 
On the other hand, the price of radios and equipment can add up quickly. For churches 
with limited budgets, | would suggest, at least, one safety team member on the inside of 


the church and one on the outside of the church. 


The only other piece of equipment that authors agree on a "must-carry" is a 
small flashlight in the case of power outages. Also important is the location of first aid 


kits throughout the church. | would be more specific here and encourage churches to 





46. Moloney, Defending the Flock, 39. 
47. Donihue, What They Don’t Tell You about Church Safety, 73. 


48. Donihue, What They Don’t Tell You about Church Safety, 74. 
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store separate Stop the Bleed® kits alongside more typical first aid kits and AEDs.49 Now 
that we have established that safety team members need some amount of training and 


equipment, we can consider their actual responsibilities? 
Responsibilities 


Moloney delineates the potential benefits of having a safety ministry by listing 


several things for which they might be responsible. He says: 


Some of the benefits your church could see by creating, managing and growing 


your Church Security Team include the following: 


°* Preventing the exploitation of vulnerabilities by aggressors, robbers, 


attackers, and others, including: 

Oo Potential kidnappers 

oO Thieves 

© those motivated by religious bias/intolerance 
© Terrorists 

oO Armed attackers 

Oo Those involved in family disputes 


* Assistance with security and protection for vehicles and contents within 
vehicles 


Assistance for congregation members with medical conditions... 


* Assistance with congregation members who suffer from physical and/or 





49. https://www.stopthebleed.org/shop-kit-tourniquet. 
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mental disabilities... 


* Assistance with vetting and ID processing for adults, guardians or siblings 


with child pickup from youth services/children’s church 


* Assistance with ensuring playground equipment is properly maintained, and 


dangerous situations are noticed immediately 


* Assistance with ensuring that all lights are working properly...to ensure 


visibility in low-light or nighttime situations. 


* Assistance with identifying and eliminating environments and situations that 


invite crimes of opportunity...5° 


He then goes on to say, “These are just a few examples of the value that a well- 
managed, motivated Church Safety Team can provide.”>! While Moloney is correct about 
the potential value of a "well-managed, motivated" safety team. No doubt for larger 
churches with a deep well of resources and volunteers, how members of a safety team 
might help are endless. However, lists like these are less helpful for the leaders of 
smaller congregations who rely on imperfectly-managed, semi-motivated security 
teams. For churches who are just starting with safety ministry, especially intending to 
alleviate concerns of an active shooter situation, it seems wiser to have a smaller list of 


clear responsibilities. 


For example, imagine Pastor D. Zaster’s congregation of 100 for a moment, and 


that ten individuals have agreed to serve on the safety ministry team. Imagine also that 





50. Moloney, Defending the Flock, 23-24 


51. Moloney, Defending the Flock, 24, emphasis mine. 
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these individuals have trained in "escape-deny-attack back (i.e., run-hide-fight), Stop the 
Bleed®, and threat assessment.>2 They also carry radios and flashlights. For this team, a 
list of responsibilities through which each member rotates every other week might look 


as follows. 


e Sheepdog 1: Main access door. 


e Sheepdog 2: Patrols parking lot and check secondary access points. 


e Sheepdog 3: Maintains a presence in the children’s ministry area. 


e Sheepdog 4: Upfront, watches for threats from within the sanctuary from 


worship service attenders. 


e Sheepdog 5: Provides executive protection for the Pastor, mainly if there is a 


greeting line after the service. 


Policies and Procedures 


What are policies and procedures? In short, they are “courses of action that will 
describe how congregants and staff can most effectively respond to an active shooter 
situation to minimize the loss of life, and teach and train on these practices.” 53 In the 
military, written policies that govern certain practices are called “standard operating 


procedures” or SOPs. 


Because of differences in facility size, membership, and community 


demographics, policies, and procedures will undoubtedly differ from congregation to 





52. According to McLamb, “Threats can be classified into four categories: direct, indirect, veiled, 
and conditional.” Keeping Religious Institutions Secure, 84. 


53. FEMA, "Developing High-Quality Emergency Operation Plans for Houses of Worship,” 28. 
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congregation. However, plans ought to address some common categories. McLamb 


encourages, 


Policies should be written regarding the following categories: general (e.g., 
training, public relations, code of conduct, and access control), people (e.g., 
hiring, use of volunteers, and money handling), specific situations (e.g., incident 
reporting, threat response, injuries, and accidents), property (e.g., facility and 
equipment usage and inventory control), information policies (e.g., disclosure 
and storage), and policies for activities such as daycare, overnight trips, 


counseling, and off-site trips.°* 


Given the emotional nature of the issue and the potential for liability, | would 
add that, for any congregation that has started to codify safety and security procedures 
in the form of policies that they should also include a policy regarding the use of 


weapons (or not) by the members of their safety ministry. 
Weapons 


Statistically speaking, designating a church or property as a "gun-free zone" is 
probably the least wise place to begin one's weapons policy. Between the massacre at 


Columbine (April 20, 1999) and the night club shooting in Orlando, FL (June 12, 2016), 


48 mass shootings have occurred with 74 percent of them falling in gun-free 
zones, where civilians were either disarmed by state law, school policy, federal 
law or policy, or by private policy. It’s worth noting nearly 48 percent of the 


locations where mass shootings occurred were self-declared gun-free zones, 





54. McLamb, Keeping Religious Institutions Secure, 73. 
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where no law barred civilians from protecting themselves with a firearm, but 


institutional policy did declare such a ban.°5 


Put simply, the vast majority of mass shootings have happened in places where a 
potential killer is likely to face little to no armed resistance. Additionally, nearly half of 
those shootings happened in areas where there was no legal mandate for the location to 
be considered a "gun-free zone." The point here is that, even if the leadership of a 
church is not comfortable with or ready to approve the use of weapons by its safety 
team, that same leadership should not publish the fact that they are a "gun-free zone." 


Martin’s opinion here is quite strong. He says, 


In addition to having a “Welcome to our Church/ Temple/Mosque” sign on your 
front door, I’d also recommend that you include a sign that states “Multiple 
Armed Personnel on the Premises Will Use Deadly Force to Protect our 


Congregation.”56 


While a sign like that might not win awards for innovation or “most welcoming,” 


no doubt, potential shooters would take notice. 


In developing a weapons or “use of force” policy, opinions vary. For example, 
Saddleback Church in Southern California decided that only those with a law 
enforcement background could carry a firearm while serving in their safety ministry.°” 


While others don’t have this mandate, most mandate some kind of basic firearms 





55. Martin, Countering the Mass Shooter Threat, 55. 


56. Martin, Countering the Mass Shooter Threat, 130. 


57. Robertson, Church Security, 34. 
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training at a minimum.*? In most states, this training can occur through a local gun 
range, most likely in partnership with the National Rifle Association (NRA). In spite of 
mixed opinions about the NRA, among other things, their website provides a wealth of 
necessary information for churches and other organizations concerned about abiding by 


state and national laws concerning the use of force with a firearm.°9 


What safety teams need to establish in policy and practice is an “expectations to 
guide use of force in resolving violent situations.”©° One model is that produced for 
police officers by the National Institute of Justice that begins with "officer presence—no 
force is used" and, if needed, escalates through various steps that culminate in "Lethal 
Force—Officers use lethal weapons to gain control of a situation. Should only be used if 


a suspect poses a serious threat to the officer or another individual."® 


If a particular church decides to allow safety team members to carry weapons 
with all of the above qualifiers—having a permit, training, and experience—that still 
leaves another problem that is largely unaddressed in the literature. Depending on state 
laws governing the concealed carry of firearms, any given church might have several 
members and attendees who are also armed. While twenty-four states require a basic 


fire arms course as a prerequisite for obtaining a concealed carry permit, twenty-six 





58. Moloney, Defending the Flock, 244. 
59. https://www.nraila.org/gun-laws/#RightToCarryLaws 
60. Moloney, Defending the Flock, 244. 


61. National Institute of Justice, “The Use-of-Force Continuum,” accessed January 8, 2020, 
https://nij.ojp.gov/topics/articles/use-force-continuum. 
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states do not.®2 


My state, Washington, is among the twenty-six states in which a person might 
obtain a permit, then purchase and carry a weapon without ever learning how to shoot 
it. No doubt, in the chaos of a mass shooting, the addition of another untrained shooter 
carries with it a tremendous risk of making a bad situation worse. Since the FBI has been 
seriously tracking mass shooting data, a "good guy with a gun" has only stopped a mass 
shooter in less than 3% of the events.®3 And, importantly, each time this happened, the 


“good guy” had significant training. 


What should churches do about new carriers of concealed weapons? There are 
three options. First, ignore them and hope for the best. Ignoring them does not solve 
the problem and, in the words of every special operator who ever walked the planet, 


"hope is not a plan.” 


Second, communicate to church members that weapons are unwelcome or 
banned from worship services, except safety team members. There is no way to control 
whether or not the average, well-intentioned attender has a gun in her purse without 


searching everyone who enters the building. This plan is insufficient, as well. 


Finally, the only option that makes sense is to acknowledge that some people, 
not on the safety team, have made the personal decision to carry a weapon following all 


state laws. After that, TRAIN them. Martin suggests "a separate training course for those 





62. Jennifer Mascia, “26 States Don’t Test Your Shooting Skills Before Issuing a Concealed Carry 
Permit,” The Trace, February 3, 2016, https://www.thetrace.org/2016/02/live-fire-training-not-mandatory- 
concealed-carry-permits/. 


63. Carl Chinn, Evil Invades Sanctuary: The Case for Security in Faith-Based Organizations (USA: 
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individuals so that they understand exactly how they might fit into an overall security 
plan.”® If nothing else, offering separate training for members and attenders will reveal 


who carries a weapon and, perhaps even, surface some new safety team members. 


Resources 


Besides the literature evaluated for this project, there is a growing body of 
training materials and organizations, both for-profit and not-for-profit, who will conduct 
onsite training or conduct regional seminars available and open to the public. Among 
the most popular are Sheepdog Seminars and training by CV Ministries, which also offers 
an accreditation track to provide "external validation of the effectiveness of your church 


safety and security program.”® 


Granted, they are the ones who determine by which criteria a church is 
"accredited," and such a designation doesn't guarantee a church's complete safety. 
Nevertheless, whether or not members fee! safe is almost as important as if they are 


safe. If they don’t feel safe, they will probably not attend for very long. 


Of course it, thanks to the internet, one need not leave the comfort of home or 
one's church building to receive safety training. FBI has aggregated links to all their 


planning documents® and FEMA has an online class entitled “Active Shooter: What You 





64. Martin, Countering the Mass Shooter Threat, 130. 


65. CV Ministries, “Security Program - Church Safety,’ accessed January 9, 2020, https://www.cv- 
ministries.com/church-security-accreditation.html. 


66. Federal Bureau of Investigation, “Active Shooter Resources,” accessed January 9, 2020, 
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Can Do” that even includes a certificate and continuing education credits.® Also, 
available safety training webinars presented by several insurance companies like Church 
Mutual®8, Brotherhood Mutual,®? and GuideOne.’”° My denomination, the Evangelical 
Presbyterian Church, has dedicated a web-page to the aggregation of documents and 


the two security webinars it has produced.”4 


Finally, a relatively new, but significant (virtual) resource is the Faith Based 
Security Network (FSBN) established by Carl Chinn. According to the site, "The FBSN is a 
member-owned professional organization serving those faith-based security and 
involved law-enforcement professionals with 5 services critical to strengthening faith- 
based security." The five services this site offers for those involved in safety ministries 
are networking, benchmarks enabling ministries to compare various metrics, best 


practices, threat information, and public policy (ie. Lobbying). 72 


Conclusion 


The ability to prevent and mitigate deadly force incidents is within reach of every 
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house of worship willing to lock its doors, Stop the Bleed®, and practice a minimum level 
of situational awareness. Having reached that level of competence, churches might then 


explore the abundant resources for planning and training available. 


The following chapter is a reproduction of an hour-long training session | 
conducted for the Presbytery of the Pacific Northwest (EPC) on January 31, 2020. More 
than 100 Ruling and Teaching Elders, representing nearly forty churches and five states 


attended this training session. 
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CHAPTER 5: GUARDING THE FLOCK IN AN AGE OF VIOLENCE 


Introduction 


What | will teach you today is geared toward medium to small-sized churches 
that have thought about security but aren’t sure where to begin.! Churches that, after 
an active shooter event, think to themselves, “we need to do something,” but then don't 
or haven't because they don't know where to start. You will know where to begin by the 
time | am finished. Those of you who represent larger churches with security plans and 
teams should be commended for that. However, I'd be so bold as to tell you that if you 
are not doing the first two steps that | present today, you aren’t nearly as safe as you 


think you are. 


The shooting at Sutherland First Baptist Church in Texas that occurred on 
November 5, 2017 was the catalyst for beginning my own thinking and New Hope’s 
process of becoming a safer church. This was the deadliest church shooting in U.S. 
history and because of all the news coverage, | asked my assistant to find someone who 


could do "active shooter training" for us. 


We brought in a retired officer from the Department of Homeland Security, to do 


the training, and, for me, the experience was fortuitous. After spending four years at a 





1. My audience represented leaders from nearly every EPC church in my geographic region— 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, N. California, and Alaska. The average church in our Presbytery weighs in at 
about 100 members, with some congregations as small as 20 and one that is over 1000. After speaking, | 
requested feedback from most of the Teaching Elders and some of the Ruling Elders. Without fail, 
regardless of church size, those who responded walked away with some significant, practical change or 
practice to implement upon their return to their own congregations. | will present some of that feedback 
in my concluding chapter. 
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Ranger Battalion, | was familiar with almost everything being taught. In fact, more than 
once, we heard statements like, “Your pastor could be doing this training. You didn’t 
need me.” He was wrong. While | might not have needed all of his information, | needed 


his insight. 


The tipping point for me came when Steve suggested that New Hope provide me 
with "executive protection" on Sunday mornings—someone who would watch my back. 
The following Sunday, New Hope implemented “executive protection.” It consisted, 
merely, of a man standing behind me, watching my back as | shook hands with members 


and visitors. 


It was incredibly simple and cost nothing and it was one of my most relaxed 
Sundays in 14 years of service here. The change was profound, but it was also 
profoundly simple. | was amazed that something so simple could produce such profound 
results. This experience raised questions that informed my current thesis-project. Are 
there simple ways to minimize the potential of deadly force incidents in churches? The 


answer, of course, is “yes.” 


I've spent the past year immersed in everything written by the FBI, DHS, FEMA, 
and other government agencies as well as popular books on safety ministry and lots of 
obscure books on personal and corporate safety. I’ve been to seminars and talked to 
experts. Everything I'm going to tell you today has been said by someone somewhere. 
What is unique about what | am going to present is the order in which things are 
presented. I'm going to lay out for you four steps that | promise, if implemented, will 
make your church substantially safer by this coming Sunday. You see, what | thought | 


was going to learn about church safety and security is not the same as what | did learn 
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about church safety and security. 


With all of this said, | would like to start with a question. 


Question 


Before | ask this question, let me take a moment to define a few terms so that we 
are all working from the same dictionary as it were. The first two definitions of an “active 
shooter” and a “mass killing” are from the FBI’s “Active Shooter Study: Quick Reference 


Guide.”2 The third definition of a “deadly force incident” is my own working definition. 


Active Shooter: An active shooter is an individual actively engaged in killing or 


attempting to kill people in a populated area. 


Mass Killing: An event in which three or more individuals are killed. 


Deadly Force Incident: Any incident in which death is likely or intended 
through the use of force. This includes, but is not limited to, firearms, 


explosives, or edged weapons. 


My question is this: “What is your church’s biggest obstacle to preparation for 


the potential of a deadly force incident?” 3 


If you are like me, you might have initially thought of things relating to funding or 
lack of volunteers. On the other hand, if you are honest, you might have admitted 


ignorance or apathy or both. Some might say, “I know we should be more intentional 





2. Federal Bureau of Investigation, “Active Shooter Study: Quick Reference Guide,” https:// 
www.fbi.gov/file-repository/as-study-quick-reference-guide-updated1.pdf/view. 


3. The audience for this presentation was seated at tables. After | asked the question, “What is 
your biggest obstacle...?” | gave them five minutes to discuss with other leaders with whom they were 
seated. 
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about his, but I’m just hoping for the best.” 


Regardless of how you answered, the reality is this: according to every security 
specialist I’ve asked and every document | have read, the greatest obstacle to our 
churches’ preparation for potential incidents is us—church leadership. If we aren’t 
apathetic, we are often overwrought and overwhelmed. The issue of safety becomes just 
another bullet point on our ever-growing pastoral “to-do” list. It doesn’t have to be that 


Way. 


If you implement what | tell you today —Friday afternoon—you can be ready to 
mitigate a significant threat by this coming Sunday. Before we talk about threat 
mitigation in our churches, however, let's talk about the probability of a DFl occurring in 


the first place and why our churches need to be prepared. 


Statistics 


A man named Carl Chinn maintains the most up-to-date, meticulous database of 
deadly force events in the context of religious institutions.4 Since 1999, Chinn's most 
recent data (Jan. 1, 1999-Dec. 31, 2018) shows that, in that time, there have been 483 
deaths from any type of event. This includes, among other things: shootings, stabbings, 
bombings, poisonings, and vehicular homicide. This means that the average number of 
deaths in churches or other religious organizations, per year, is about 22 or a chance of 
about 1 in 10,000,000 that your church will experience a deadly force incident on any 
given Sunday. As a point of reference, the odds of winning the Washington State Lottery 


are 1 in 7,000,000. 





4. www.carlchinn.com. 
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Another significant number is 486. This is the total number of deaths reported in 
the FBI’s “Active Shooter Study: Quick Reference Guide.”> While this reference guide only 
includes data from 1999-2013, it is still instructive for our purposes. Why? Because of 
the shootings recorded over these 14 years, only 6 happened in some kind of religious 
institution. Put differently, only 3.8% of mass shootings to this point had taken place at a 
church, synagogue, or mosque. What, then, are the odds that your church will 
experience an active shooter event? Frankly, the odds are astronomically low—about 1 


in 111,000,000. 


Even more interesting for our context, as Presbyterians, the odds are even higher. 
Of the totality of deadly force incidents recorded by Chinn, 267 events (around 55%) 
occurred among Baptist churches, and only 30 (about 6%) occurred in Presbyterian 
churches. Why is this? The answer, unfortunately, is probably not because Presbyterians 
are so much better at safety and security. The answer, most likely, is because Baptists are 


so much better at outreach and engagement with their communities. 


One might argue that Baptists experience more DFls by saying, "Of course, they 
experience more DFls because they are so much bigger than Presbyterians." Or, "...they 
are located in states that are more gun-friendly." These statements may or may not be 
accurate. However, the 267 incidents experienced by Baptists is more than all other 


denominations and religions combined. 


The most likely reason Baptists experience more DFls than Presbyterians is that 
they minister to a broader swath of the population with more effectiveness than we do. 


Some experts have pointed out that there is a correlation between the scope and 





5. Federal Bureau of Investigation. “Active Shooter Study: Quick Reference Guide.” 
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effectiveness of outreach and a church’s experience of deadly incidents or at very least 


threats. 


For example, over the years here at New Hope, we have talked about starting an 
affordable daycare or preschool for the children of our community. We are consistently 
ranked among the most diverse cities in the United States, with a school system that 
boasts 138 languages. Added to all this, at least 50% of children here are being raised in 
single-parent homes, and 80% of minority children are being raised in a single-parent 
home. Added to all of this, many of you know, given our proximity to Seattle, while we 
aren't glamorous, Kent is still an expensive place to live. It would, no doubt, be a 
tremendous blessing to a significant number of single mothers struggling to afford 


daycare for their children. 


Now, imagine that we can pull off daycare and can provide affordable daycare for 
50 single mothers. That would be incredible. It would also be dangerous. Suddenly, there 
would be 50 fathers that may or may not be happy about the fact that we are assisting 
their alienated spouse or girlfriend. Some of these fathers may see New Hope as a 
vulnerable place from which they might regain “custody” of their children. In other 
words, an increase in outreach almost always brings with it the threat of increased 
violence. The bottom line is this: if we never experience dangers, we are probably not 


reaching our communities. 


Why, then, should we be concerned about safety ministry if the chance of 
anything deadly happening in any particular church is astronomically low? There are at 


least two answers to this question. 
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The first answer concerns the way active killer events are covered by the media— 
especially television. In October 2018, two economists, Michael Jetter and Jay Walker, 
published a paper entitled "The Effect of Media Coverage on Mass Shootings." After 
studying a 3-year sample (January, 2013-June, 2016), and later a 10-year sample 
(2006-2016), they say, “At its mean, news coverage is suggested to cause three mass 


shootings in the following week, which would explain 58% of all mass shootings.” 


Is that shocking to you? It gets more interesting. The only news they considered 
was the prime-time television coverage by ABC World News Tonight for 4-10 days after 
any given event. Imagine the anxiety levels of our members who, after mass shootings, 
are inundated not only by ABC and all the other networks but by cable news, Facebook, 
Twitter. As church leaders, we need them to know that when they come to church, they 
will be safe. Pragmatically, all of us hope to see our churches grow and flourish. If your 
members don't feel safe, they won't come, and they certainly won't bring their 


unbelieving friends and neighbors. 


The other reason we need to be concerned with church safety even though there 
is a relatively low chance of experiencing an active shooter or another event. | call this 
"The Christmas Principle." In fact, to be more precise, I'd call it "The Lloyd Christmas 


Principle." 


Do you remember Lloyd Christmas? He's the character played by Jim Carrey in 
the 1994 masterpiece entitled Dumb and Dumber. Throughout the movie, Lloyd falls in 


love with Mary, played by Lauren Holly and, suffice it to say that she is WAY out of his 





6. Michael Jetter and Jay K Walker, “The Effect of Media Coverage on Mass Shootings” /ZA 
Institute of Labor Economics, Discussion Paper Series, no. 11900 (2018), 22. 
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league. That doesn't bridle Lloyd, however. As the movie nears the end, Lloyd 


approaches Mary, and we are treated to the following dialogue: 


Lloyd: Level with me. What are my chances? 


Mary: Not good. 


Lloyd: You mean, not good like, one out of a hundred? 


Mary: I’d say, more like one out of a million. 


Lloyd: So you're tellin' me there's a chance?! 


This is why we should be talking about safety ministry and the prevention and 
mitigation of deadly force incidents and shootings in our churches—there is a chance. If 
and when evil rears its head, we want to be as ready as possible. At this point, we will 
consider four things that will improve your ability to prevent a DFI. Or, at very least, 


mitigate potential damage and loss of life should one occur. 


Four Things 


While | can't promise anything, if you implement the following four steps, in the 
order that | present them, your church will be significantly prepared. Step one deals 
with the prevention and deterrence of an active shooter event. Step two is about 
mitigating the damages should step one fail. If this is all you ever do, you will be doing 
almost everything necessary to deal with an active shooter situation. Steps three and 
four speak to the creation of a safety ministry at your church. This ministry will not only 
increase the atmosphere of safety at your church and will involve members and 
attenders at your church who, right now, sit on the periphery. With all that said, here at 


the steps: 
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1. Secure the Building 
2. Stop the Bleed 
3. Start a Team 
4. Step It Up 
Secure the Building 


Secure the building? That’s it? Yes. That’s it. Most popular security books and 
speakers mention this. It’s common sense. The problem, however, is that they don’t 
emphasize that it is the very first thing you should do. You should do it before you start a 
planning committee to come up with a "safety plan." You should do it before you begin 


to form a safety plan. 


What | mean when | say "secure the building" is that by the time your worship 
services begin, every single entrance to your church ought to be locked except for the 
main entrance. At New Hope, we have sixteen different openings by which someone 
might enter our facility. Some of you may have noticed, semi-permanent signs on the 
doors as you walked past them toward the entrance to our multipurpose room. They say, 
simply, 

Please note, THIS DOOR WILL BE LOCKED after 10:00 AM on Sundays. 


If locked, please enter through the main, front entrance. 


We then lock the main entrance 10 minutes after worship begins and station a 
greeter there to open the door for individuals who are more than 10 minutes late. That's 
it. This step wouldn't protect you from someone who smuggled a handgun or several 


guns in with a backpack or purse. However, it will thwart the individual who is going to 
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arrive at church a few minutes late and then enter the building with malicious intent. 


How am | so confident that this will increase your safety? 


Do you remember hearing about the shooting at Sandy Hook Elementary School 
on December 14, 2012, in Newtown, Connecticut? A twenty-year-old male entered the 
school and shot and killed twenty children, aged six and seven, and six adults. He then 
committed suicide. As a side note, you will notice that | didn't name the killer. In the 
broader "sheepdog" community and, by that, | mean those that study and speak about 
these things to refrain from naming perpetrators of mass casualty events. It is an 
attempt to deny them the recognition and glory they sought through the perpetration of 


their crimes. 


What is instructive for our purposes is the report produced by the Sandy Hook 
Advisory Commission. Listen to this line from page 32 of their release. They said that 
since 1999, the year of the Columbine High School shooting, "...there has never been an 
event in which an active shooter breached a locked classroom door." Isn't that a 
surprising fact? The authors don't say why this is the case. It just is. Some have 
speculated that because a shooter comes onto campus with the intent to kill, he is highly 


focused. Typically, he desires the highest body count with the lowest amount of effort. 


Now, | want you to think back to when you arrived at New Hope this morning. 
Our church is a bit different than most. The main parking area is in the back of the 
church (East), and the primary entrance is on the front side of the church (West) near 
the busy street. If a potential shooter drove into our parking lot five minutes after 10:00 
a.m. on a Sunday, he would have to drive past the person standing at our only unlocked 


door. There would be no way for him to avoid this. This would be our first sign that 
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something was wrong. To paraphrase Jimmy Meeks, who runs Sheepdog Seminars, "all 
these guys were the same color clothing on the day of the crime, and their driving is 
sketchy." If our front door greeter sees a young guy in a black hoodie driving a little 


faster or sporadically than he ought to in a church parking lot, he or she informs a leader. 


Imagine that he makes it to the parking lot. If he is five minutes late, he will have 
to park all the way in the back and walk quite a bit, several hundred yards before he 
even reaches the building. If he intended to perpetrate a mass casualty event with rifles, 
those would be hard to hide as he approached the building. His inability to walk from 
the parking lot to the building with any amount of cover or obscure himself or his intent 


might be enough to stop him and have him rethink his strategy. 


Now, imagine that he makes it to the first door at the back of the building and 
finds it locked. What does he do? If he shoots the lock or breaks the glass, he would lose 
the advantage of surprise. He must either turn back or move on. To reach our front 
entrance, the only one open on Sunday morning, he would have to repeat that process 
SEVEN more frustrating times. Each time would increase his chance of being seen by 
some member of our congregation if not by the person assigned to walk our parking lot 


during worship. I’ll talk about that person more a little bit later. 


Can you see how the act of securing your doors on Sunday mornings will increase 
your safety and decrease your chances of experiencing an active shooter situation? 
Every church building has its own architectural nuances and design elements. Use them 
to your advantage. On the other hand, just because you do everything I’ve just told you 


and secured your doors, doesn’t mean a killer isn’t going to shoot from the outside. 
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Case Study: Sutherland First Baptist Church, Sutherland, TX, November 5, 2017 


On that day, an individual with a rifle and more than 600 rounds of ammunition 
drove to Sutherland First Baptist Church with the intent to kill his mother-in-law and 
anyone she knew. He drove up to the church, got out of his car, and started shooting 
from the outside. Of the fifty individuals in attendance that day, twenty-six were killed, 
and twenty-four were injured. Of those wounded, a number of them are now paralyzed. 
As the shooter approached the building and opened fire from the outside, he fired at 
pew level, hitting many of them in the spine. He then went inside and shot every single 
person in the church that day—fifty out of fifty—including the Pastor's fourteen-year-old 


daughter. 


Three questions bothered me as | studied accounts of this shooting, none of 


which were answered by popular media or even government sites. They are as follows: 


Question 1: The pastor was not present that day, yet his fourteen-year-old 


daughter was and lost her life. Where was the pastor? 


Question 2: This is Texas! Where were all the guns? The shooter was only 
engaged after the event by a neighbor. Wasn't there one person 


willing to draw a weapon and attempt to stop this killer? 


Question 3: Were there any lessons learned? 


Finally, one day, | came across a notice that the pastor, Frank Pomeroy, would be 
speaking about the event at a Sheepdog Seminar in March, 2019 in Bothell, WA. | 
attended with two of our members and got the answers to my questions, and, frankly, 


the answers took my breath away. They still do. 
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Question 1: Where was the pastor? 


The pastor, a trainer for the NRA, was at a training event to be qualified on his 


fourth weapon. 


Question 2: Wasn’t there one person willing to draw a weapon and attempt to 


stop this shooter? 


Yes. There were many. Those with weapons weren't in church that day. 


Presumably, many of them were also at training events. 


Question 3: Lessons learned? 


According to Frank Pomeroy, whose words here bespoke an incredible humility 
and grief, “The reason that all those people died that day was because of our arrogance. 
We thought, ‘we have all these guns and all this training,’ but we weren’t prepared to 
stop the bleeding.” Wow. Think about that. Had all their "sheepdogs"—the "good guys 
with guns"—been there, the shooter may have been stopped sooner. Nevertheless, 


presumably, all those he shot from outside the building would still lose their lives. 


The number one, preventable cause of death is extremity bleeding. For this 
reason, after your building is secure, the second most crucial step you implement is to 


prepare your church to Stop the Bleed®. 


Stop the Bleed 


Stop the Bleed® is a technical term proposed by the American College of 
Surgeons in 2014. At the direction of President Obama, they pulled together various law 
enforcement agencies as well as firefighting and EMS groups from around the country. 


They rallied them around one governing principle, and that is, "no one should die from 
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uncontrolled bleeding." Their findings and their suggestions for improving the survival of 


active shooter events are found in a document called "The Hartford Consensus." 


The earliest iterations of the consensus focused on “first responders.” To whom 
do we typically refer as a “first responder?” Most people know that “first responder” is a 
technical term for police, firefighters, and EMS personnel or, for those who grew up in 
the seventies, watching Emergency!, paramedics. They suggested that first responders 
be trained in the area of Tactical Combat Casualty Care developed over the past 
eighteen years of war by medics attached to Navy SEALS and those medics serving in the 
75th Ranger Regiment. Foremost in their new training focus was controlling extremity 
bleeding. The latest iterations of the consensus have changed focus from first 


responders to “immediate responders.” Why? 


Imagine the following scenario. A gunman has started shooting through the front 
doors of your church, and several people have been hit, some of them are bleeding 
profusely. The gunman pushes his way through the front doors and runs through your 
narthex and down hall seeking other victims. Fortunately, EMTs arrive on the scene 
within three minutes of the onslaught. Unfortunately, most of the wounded will die. 


Huh? How could this happen? 


Here is how. EMTs will not enter the scene of a mass casualty event until police 
have arrived and neutralized the attacker, one way or the other, and then officially 
cleared the scene. The average person with arterial bleed will “bleed out” in five 
minutes or less. What this means is that the only hope for the seriously wounded are 


not the first responders but, rather, the immediate responders. 
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Who are the immediate responders? Look around you. Look in the mirror. If you 
are in the midst of a mass casualty event and happen to “dodge a bullet,” literally. You 
could be the only hope for someone who hasn't. If there was a shooting in your church 
this weekend, would you be able to stop the bleed? Besides members who are medical 
professionals or first responders by vocation, would the average elder, deacon, or 
volunteer be able to stop the bleed? Would they have access to the necessary materials 
like tourniquets and hemostatic bandages? If not, the good news is that there is an easy 


fix for obtaining both training and materials. 


You will find both training and Stop the Bleed® kits at the website 


www.stopthebleed.org. One basic kit contains: 


1 Sharpie Pen, Black—for writing time of application on the tourniquet 


2 Pair of Gloves, Black—to protect yourself from blood borne illness or 


contamination 


1 Combat Application Tourniquet (C-A-T®)—also known as a “windlass” 


tourniquet 


1 Emergency Bandage, Olive Drab—for applying pressure, if needed 


1 Pair of Paramedic Shears—for removing clothing 


1 Roll of Gauze, Compressed—for packing wounds 


1 Basic Stop the Bleed® DFU—directions for use 


These kits are carried by NCOs and officers, and to give you some idea of how 
easy and effective they are, consider Leroy Petry. He's only an acquaintance, a fellow 


Ranger, and a recipient of the Congressional Medal of Honor. While assaulting an al 
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Qaeda compound in Afghanistan, he and his men came under fire as soon as their 
helicopters hit the ground. Leroy was shot in both legs and continued to lead his men to 
cover. While there, an enemy combatant threw a grenade that landed just feet away 
from Leroy and his men. Instinctively, he picked up the grenade to throw it back at the 
enemy. It exploded in his hand, leaving a bloody stump. What happened next is 
pertinent to our training today. This is how President Obama described it during Leroy’s 


medal ceremony: 


The force of the blast took Leroy’s right hand. Shrapnel riddled his body. Said one 
of his teammates, "I had never seen someone hurt so bad." So even his fellow 
Rangers were amazed at what Leroy did next. Despite his grievous wounds, he 
remained calm. He actually put on his own tourniquet. And he continued to lead, 
directing his team, giving orders - even telling the medics how to treat his 


wounds.’ 


Don't get me wrong. All Rangers are tough. Leroy-tough is another level 
altogether. What's relevant here, however, is that a tourniquet and his training that 
saved his life. In fact, since 9/11, every Ranger carries a tourniquet as part of his 


standard issue. Of course, they receive basic and advanced training on bleeding control. 


The basic training is available to everyone. You can schedule it through the Stop 
the Bleed® website. | did this recently, and, as a former Ranger, | found it to be more 
basic than my past training. On the other hand, | was impressed that, after the exchange 


of pleasantries and instructions on how to find bathrooms was over, the class took about 





7. “Presidential Remarks for Sergeant First Class Leroy A. Petry - Medal of Honor Recipient for the 
United States Army,” accessed February 18, 2020, https://www.army.mil/medalofhonor/petry/ 
remarks.html. 
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an hour. 


Do you have one hour to spare? Do yourself and those you serve a favor. Go to 
Stop the Bleed® and sign up for a class. It’s a cliché, but it could be the difference 
between someone living and dying. If you are the pastor of a larger church, you might 
consider hiring a Stop the Bleed® trainer to come to your church and do training for all 
of your leaders at one time. Of course, smaller churches with shared geography might 


cluster and do the same. 


The training is, literally, as simple as A, B, C. In the event of an active shooter 


situation: 
A. Alert 911 
B. Bleeding 


The point here is to locate the source. This is why each kit contains a pair of 


scissors. In the majority of situations, you will have to remove some amount of clothing. 


C. Compression 


Compression, of course, is the key to life or death in the case of extremity 
bleeding. The first step is to compress a wound with one’s hands. If that doesn’t work, in 
the case of a bullet hole or worse, one must pack the wound with sterile gauze or 
hemostatic cloth (commonly found under the brand name QuickClot®). If those things 
are unavailable, the immediate responders use anything he or she can get her hands on, 


most typically, clothing. 


Finally, in the case of an arterial wound on an arm or leg, the tourniquet is 


deployed. In theory, you could learn everything | just told you from the "directions" ina 
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bleeding kit. Why, then, emphasize training? Put simply, "The Hartford Consensus" 
points out that individuals with training are much more likely to have a "greater 


willingness to give aid."® 


Whether you are a large or small church, if you are not prepared to control 
bleeding, you are not prepared for an active shooter event. Assuming you have a plan to 
secure your building during worship and have prepared your church to Stop the Bleed®, 


now you are ready to begin the process of starting a team. 


Start a Team 


For the purposes of this seminar, | am going to spend much less time on starting 
a team than | have on steps one and two. There are two reasons for this. First, steps one 
and two are not emphasized enough. If your church is doing just those two things, you 
will be able to deter (Step 1) and mitigate (Step 2) an active shooter situation. Secondly, 
the area of teams (division, training, etc.) is where the popular books focus most of their 


energy and expertise. 


Because of this, I’m going to focus on just three questions here: What is the 
minimum number of individuals needed for a team? What are the criteria for those who 
might serve on your safety team? And, is there any benefit, besides the apparent— 


increased safety, to forming a team? 


Minimum Number? What is the minimum number of individuals needed to 


compose a church safety team? While the ideal number for any given church is a matter 





8. The Bulletin, “The Hartford Consensus IV: A Call for Increased National Resilience,” March 1, 
2016, https://bulletin.facs.org/2016/03/the-hartford-consensus-iv-a-call-for-increased-national- 
resilience/. 
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of both need and opinion, the most straightforward answer to this question is, of course, 
one. There need only be one person who, after ensuring that external doors are secured 
before a worship service, then attends the main entrance. That person is your team, and 
that person is providing an invaluable service to the congregation. Of course, there 
might be multiple people who take turns being that one person. Nevertheless, it only 


takes one person to increase a church’s safety a great deal. 


Ideally, you would have at least two people—one who attends the main entrance 
and one who patrols outside the church building and throughout the parking lot. 
Remember the imaginary shooter, we encountered in step one? This person would be 
seen, if not stopped, depending on the level of training by a parking lot attendant. At the 
very least, the attendant could call the police or alert the person at the main entrance 
via an inexpensive, two-way radio or a costly two-way radio. Either way, there would be 


forewarning, and congregational safety is multiplied. 


If you can afford to spare three individuals on Sunday morning, | would have a 
third person patrolling inside the church—particularly in and around areas where 
children’s ministry occurs. This person, among other things, would keep an eye out for 
suspicious characters while himself maintaining a pleasant and open demeanor. In other 
words, think of him (or her) as a roving safety greeter. Everyone in the building is 


greeted. Everyone is scrutinized. 


Finally, as | mentioned in my introduction, consider providing the pastor some 
level of executive protection. Several experts insist that the pastor should be 
accompanied by the time he or she arrives on the church campus until he or she gets in 


her car to drive home. For example, one of the largest African American congregations in 
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Washington is two blocks north of our church. And | have been honored to have been 
invited to preach there several times in the past fourteen years. Every single time, when 
| arrived at church, | have been greeted by the same 6'10" bodyguard. From the minute | 
arrive until the minute | leave; he accompanies me up to and including sitting on the 
stage as | preach. I’m used to it now, but in the beginning, | always found it a bit 


unnerving. | imagine potential threats did as well! | guess that’s the point. 


| will admit to you that, on the one hand, | have experienced a great deal of relief 
and peace by having a "bodyguard" stand behind me in the greeting line after church. 
On the other hand, at New Hope, that is as far as we have gone. You must decide how 
much protection, if any, will enable you to be present with your people on Sunday 
morning. Perhaps, someday, | will change my opinion about this in our context. Still, for 


now, | am comfortable with limited protection. 


The size and scope of your safety team will be limited only by your imagination 
and your willingness to abdicate control. Let those who have a heart for and experience 
with safety and security operations do that for which God has gifted them. From the 
introduction, | encouraged you to jettison your apathy regarding church safety. Now, | 
encourage you to be what God has called you, as an elder or pastor to be—a shepherd. 


As you are doing that, let the sheepdogs protect the flock. 


Here is what | mean by “sheepdogs.” LTC Dave Grossman says, 


If you have no capacity for violence then you are a healthy productive citizen: a 
sheep. If you have a capacity for violence and no empathy for your fellow 


citizens, then you have defined an aggressive sociopath--a wolf. But what if you 
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have a capacity for violence and a deep love for your fellow citizens? Then you 


are a sheepdog, a warrior, someone who is walking the hero’s path.9 


While | might substitute “a willingness to stand between the wolf and the sheep” 
instead of “a capacity for violence,” the point is clear. There are some people who, either 
by choice or by temperament or both, are natural sheepdogs. Now, also to be clear, 
every sheepdog isn’t necessarily a “good boy.” Which leads to the next question: What 


are the criteria for serving as a recognized sheepdog at your church, regardless of size? 


Criteria? Honestly, the answer to this question could be as varied as the number 
of books you read. For example, at Saddleback Church in California, only active or 
recently retired law-enforcement officers are recruited to work with their safety team. 
Additionally, their safety team, as with many large churches, is divided between security 
issues for lack of a better term and medical issues. Some experts, like Maloney, would 
say that they need to have the same qualifications as elders. While that makes sense, 
this would rule out relatively new believers, some of whom might be perfect for your 
team. When all is said and done, there are at least two necessary criteria and one that is 


disqualifying. 


The first of the necessary criteria is that members of your safety team need to be 
able to pass a background check. What we're looking for here is not their position on 
infant baptism or their opinion on infra versus supralapsarianism. Here we are just 
making sure that they aren't a criminal or a child abuser. If they pass a background 


check, the consequent criterion is that he or she needs to be trust-worthy. 





9. Dave Grossman, “Sheep, Wolves, and Sheepdogs,” accessed March 14, 2020, https:// 
www.killology.com/sheep-wolves-and-sheepdogs. 
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If someone is a sheepdog for long enough, he will see and hear things that 
require a great deal of discretion and confidence. Does he have discretion, and can he 
keep confidence? If someone is new to the church, you will have to decide whether you 
want to take a chance on this, check references, or simply have them wait until you have 
observed them for a while. While your church may want to add more and additional 
criteria for individual participation in this ministry. | encourage you not to consider less 


than these two areas. 


What is it that would disqualify a person from sheepdog ministry? Simply put, 
anger. Jimmy Meeks, founder and primary instructor of Sheepdog Seminars, is adamant 
about this, and it makes sense. We don't want someone on our team who is looking for 
a fight. I'll be honest with you, I'm very good at escalating tense situations. In fact, | 
often do it on purpose. | would argue that escalation is sometimes appropriate in 
pastoral ministry. In a sheepdog ministry, for the most part, it is not. Suffice it to say, 


embracing this principle is especially important if your team is armed. 


Every now and then, a person in our church will approach me and say, "How can | 
become an elder here?" They usually have an edge to them, and they lean in when they 
say it. I'm going to let you in on a secret—in my mind, that person has all but 
disqualified him or herself. They typically have an agenda. If someone approaches you in 
the same way regarding participation in safety ministry, be as wise as a serpent and as 


innocent as a dove. Do not be afraid to say “no.” 


An Added Benefit. When talking about the formation of a safety team or 
sheepdog ministry, the most exciting thing to me is the “added benefit” | mentioned 


before. What is that? 
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| want you to imagine the following scenario. You stand up to lead worship on a 
Sunday morning. You look out over the congregation and there, sitting three rows back 
to your right is a youngish couple, and the husband looks like he's under duress. You've 
met him before, and all you know is that his name is Joe, and he's a recently retired 


Army Ranger. And he only attends church because his wife wants him to do it. 


Also, while Joe could explain to you the finer points of military strategy, at church 
he feels like the dumbest guy in the room. Have you ever felt like the dumbest guy in the 
room? Suffice it to say, it isn't the most uplifting experience. You also wonder if Joe has 
any friends here? His wife is plugged into a Children's Ministry Team, but Joe usually sits 


by himself, checking his phone. 


Do you want to see Joe engaged? Do you want to see his countenance shine 
every Sunday morning? Do you want Joe to become one of the most enthusiastic, 


motivated individuals at your church? 


Ask him to be heroic on behalf of the innocent and those he loves. Ask him to 
help ensure than all those babies in your church’s nursery are safe and that their parents 
can worship without fear. Ask him to put his training in situational awareness, threat 
assessment, and the valiant heart God gave him to good use. In short, ask him to be a 


sheepdog. 


You see, the added benefit of safety ministries is that they can create ministry 
opportunities for those who feel that they don't fit. | get choked up thinking about my 
own experience. As a former Ranger, | have often felt that | was too Christian for many of 


my Ranger buddies and too Ranger for the average church. Being a pastor only 
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complicates that. Nevertheless, for all those men and women like Joe, being a sheepdog 
will bring a sense of purpose and, as part of a team, a sense of community. Joe can be an 
example to your whole church of the growth and joy that occurs when someone 
discovers his or her unique place in the body of Christ. Our churches need the unique 


giftedness of everyone God brings to us, that includes guys like Joe. 


One question that seems reasonable is whether or not Joe needs to be a 
Christian to serve on with this ministry? Earlier, | told you my criteria. A candidate needs 
a favorable background check and a reputation for being trustworthy. Negatively, he 
cannot be "angry." With this said, | would allow a man who was not a Christian or a man 
who was Clearly in the process of becoming a Christian to serve as a sheepdog. Some, no 


doubt, will disagree with me on that point. | understand and appreciate that. 


Once you have secured your building, began preparing to stop the bleed, and 


started to gather together a team, the only thing left is to step it up. 


Step It Up 


By "step it up," | mean that once you have the basics of a church safety plan in 
place, you can get creative. Now, begin to customize your policies and procedures in line 
with your own ministry context and facility challenges. For example, | mentioned earlier 
that New Hope's building design is different from most churches. The front of the church 
is on one side of the building. The majority of the parking is on the backside, with lots of 
doors between the two entrances. Until the time we lock all of those doors when 
worship begins, we have greeters posted there. In this case, if a suspicious person 


entered, someone would know. That is a particular challenge and solution for our 
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church. You have to determine your own problems. 


If you have steps one through three in this presentation in process, at this point, 
you ought to have the leader of your sheepdog ministry (and his or her team) conduct 
an assessment. If you google the terms "church security assessment forms" or "church 
security assessment checklist," you will find a wealth of forms and assessment guides. 
However, beware. Many of these guides have been written by insurance companies and 
can contain an overwhelming level of detail. The reason | put this section at the end of 
this training is that it is common for folks to start here, become overwhelmed, and just 


give up. 


This is also the place in your safety journey where you should begin to codify 
your policies and procedures. While this is another area in which it is easy to get bogged 
down ina "slough of [bureaucratic] despond," it needn’t be. Download a copy of the 
FEMA guide entitled, "Guide for Developing High-Quality Emergency Operations Plans 
for Houses of Worship" and scroll straight to page 24. Here you will find a section 
entitled, “Preparing for an Active Shooter.” If you don’t write down and practice anything 
else this guide suggests, write and practice these things. They include: 


How to evacuate or lockdown personnel and visitors. Put simply, if there 
was a shooting incident, do leaders (and perhaps members) know where to 
direct people for the purposes of escape and evasion? This needs to be 


determined, recorded, and disseminated. 


How to evacuate when primary evacuation routes are unusable. What if a 


shooter entered through an exit door? What then? At New Hope, there are 
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some exits to from the sanctuary are through doors that are up a short flight 
of stairs, to the left and right of the stairs. Most of our members don’t know 
that these doors lead to a hall with access to the outside of the church. For 
this reason, we have discussed adding a walkthrough of the building as part 


of our Discovery Class. 


How those present in buildings and on the ground will be notified that 
there is an active shooter incident underway. This point cannot be 
overemphasized. Imagine that an active shooter event begins in your church’s 
sanctuary, how will those in childcare know to go into lockdown mode? Do 
they have a lockdown mode? Who will tell student ministries or adult Sunday 
School classes that they are in danger? Here at New Hope, our facilities are 
much larger than one would expect for a congregation of our size. For this 
reason, we use two-way radios. There is usually a one person with a radio 
and earpiece in and around the lobby, one at the entrance to education wing, 
and one roving the outside of the building. 


How everyone knows when buildings and grounds are safe. 


Do not be afraid to gather documentation on the procedures and policies of 
churches that are of a similar size as yours. For example, your leadership might decide 
that your sheepdogs can carry weapons. It is appropriate for you to borrow the "use of 
force policy" developed by another church and adopt that which is relevant to your 
situation. The only caveat I'd add is that the church should be in the same state as yours 


as laws can vary from state to state. 
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Many churches choose to begin their foray into church safety by conducting 
some type of “active shooter training.” We did that. In fact, it is what started me on my 
own journey and is also the reason that it is one of the last things | will address in this 
talk. Active shooter training consists, most often, of teaching participants that, in case of 


an armed attack, they should either “run, hide, or fight.” 


My first thought at hearing that was, “Um...what else would they do?” There are 
versions of run-hide-fight taught that seem to be more useful. For example, a security 
professional named Alain Burrese says that people should be prepared to "escape, deny, 
and attack back" instead of run-hide-fight. | tend to agree with him. Remember what | 
told you about shooters not breaching locked doors? Besides securing your perimeter, a 
secondary measure to take is ensuring that individuals can secure doors inside your 
perimeter. Burrese urges the terminology “attack back” because it gives permission for 


the victim to fight back. This, too, makes sense to me. 


On the other hand, there is mounting evidence that "active shooter training" and 
drills cause more anxiety than they are worth. Imagine you are seven years old, and you 
leave for school in the morning. At this point in the day, your most significant concern is 


what your mom packed in your "Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles" lunch box. 


You arrive at school, and shortly after the first bell, you spend the rest of the day 
hiding under your desk, pretending someone is trying to kill you. After school, your 
mother finds you sitting on the back porch, smoking a filterless Camel working on a long- 
term truancy plan. Conducting similar training with adults in your church might not be as 


traumatizing. However, there is no real evidence to prove that it is helpful either. 
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If you are inclined to do some type of active shooter drills, begin with your 
sheepdogs. When they have mastered evacuation routes and lockdown procedures, 
involve your staff and any other pertinent leaders like Sunday School teachers and those 
who work with children. The goal should be for all of those individuals to know your 
church's lockdown procedures and where to run should the need arise. They can lead 


others. 


By this time in the presentation, many of you have probably thought, “I wonder 


where New Hope is in the process?” By way of conclusion, let me answer that question. 


Progress, not Perfection 

As | explain to you where we are in the process, let me remind you that one of 
the helpful mantras in the world of church safety ministry is "progress, not perfection." 
Don't strive for perfection. Instead, strive for progress. For example, if as a result of this 
presentation, you go back to your church and come up with a plan to secure your 
building after worship begins. That's progress. You are safer than you were before you 
did that. 

Another principle that governs what we are doing at New Hope is this: a simple 
plan that we implement is going to be more effective than an elaborate plan that we do 
not implement. Here is the simple plan that we follow at present. 

Secure the Building 

About a year ago, at a Sheepdog Seminar with one of my elders, several of the 
speakers mentioned the importance of securing the building once worship had begun. In 
my memory, no speaker said, "Before you do anything else, do this!” On the other hand, 


absent a team and a plan, it made sense that if we did nothing else when we returned to 
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New Hope, we could secure the building when worship started. While we did this step 
first because we lacked other options at the time, research shows that this is, no doubt, 
the best first step. 

Securing the building is still our first step each Sunday. At first, we secured all the 
doors except the main entrance fifteen minutes after worship began. Then, during a 
complicated church discipline case, one of our staff members received a credible death 
threat. Since that time, we have secured all doors except the main doors at 10:00 a.m., 
when worship begins. 

The individuals responsible for securing these doors are the members of our 
Facilities Maintenance Team (FMT). At this stage in our process, these are our 
“sheepdogs.” Each month, one of our FMTs serves as our “lockdown” lead and “security 
position #1” for the whole month. This person is responsible not only for the unlocking 
and locking of the church before and after services, but as the person occupying 
“security position #1,” he is also responsible for making certain that all door but the 
main are locked when worship begins.?° 

That is our procedure for executing step one in the process | explained earlier. 
We have four other positions filled by FMTs on Sunday mornings. | will address those in a 
moment. 

Stop the Bleed 

As | began to learn about the need to prepare for extremity bleeding, | began to 

scrutinize what used to pass as "first aid stations" at New Hope. We had two of them. 


One of them was at the back of the church, near the education and children's wing, and 





10. See Appendix C for a complete description of this, specific, FMT responsibility. 
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one was in an obscure spot between the kitchen and our Multipurpose Room (MPR). 
Before New Hope opened its new sanctuary in 2005, the church worshiped in the MPR. 
Having a "first aid station" there made sense—fifteen years ago. We had an AED 
defibrillator near out lobby with a small first aid kit. 

The first thing | did was move the MPR station to the lobby. We utilize a medical 
stocking company, and | asked them to equip our "first aid" stations with trauma kits. In 
my mind, that meant hemostatic bandages and tourniquets. What they installed were 
larger versions of the original first aid kits, full of band-aids, aspirin, and antibacterial 
spray. 

These enormous, wall-mounted stations included NOTHING for bleeding control. 
| only knew that because one day, | walked the building and opened up each station. | 
was horrified. Since then, we have added bleeding control kits to each of these stations 
and have ordered much larger, wall-mounted bleeding control stations. We will install 
these near our AED and current first aid stations. 

Our membership includes at least three doctors and several nurses. We informed 
our medical professionals about the placement of our bleeding control kits. | have been 
certified in Stop the Bleed®, and our next step is to extend training to Elders, Deacons, 
and FMTs. Remember the goal here: progress, not perfection. 

Start a Team 

As | mentioned earlier, at this point in our journey, our FMTs are our 
"sheepdogs." They have determined five different points, ideally, where they would 
station themselves on any given Sunday morning. | used the word, "ideally," because 


often, there are only enough people present to fill two, three, or four of those 
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positions. For this reason, we prioritized them: 


Position #1: This is the lead lockdown person and the only mandatory 
position. Among other things, he is responsible for securing the building and 
overseeing the main entrance after worship begins. This position carries a 
radio. 

Position #2: If there is a second person available, this person stands at the 
intersection of our children's education wing and our administration wing. 
From this vantage point, he can see the entrances to both. This position 
carries a radio. 

Position #3: If there is a third person available, he posts himself at the SE 
entrance of the education wing. 

Position #4: If there is a fourth person available, he posts himself at the E 
entrance to the education wing. 

Position #5: If there this a fifth person available, he will post himself at the N 
side of the church, at the office doors. 

Executive Protection: each Sunday morning, we task one individual with 
standing behind the pastor as he greets individuals. This position carries a 


radio and may or may not be a member of the FMTs. 


You will notice that only three of those positions carry radios. The reason for this 


is purely pragmatic. We could only afford five radios when we started, and we keep two 


of our five radios in our nursery and pre-school areas on Sunday morning. The reason for 


this is to notify them in case of a lockdown situation. Remember the goal here: progress, 





11. See Appendix D for a copy of New Hope Presbyterian Church’s floor plan with these security 
positions highlighted. 
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not perfection. 
Step It Up 

Since the goal of any safety ministry is progress, | could give you a never-ending 
list at this point. Instead, let me just tell you about a couple of things we have done to 
"step it up" and a few things that we are planning. 

One statistic | didn’t tell you earlier was the fact that sixty percent of DFls occur 
during the week. Because of this, we have taken steps to make sure our office staff is 
safe. Since we know that shooters don’t like secured doors, we keep them locked 100% 
of the time and have installed a relatively cheap RING® doorbell. This way, our 
receptionist can see every individual that approaches our doors and then decide 
whether to grant him or her entrance. 

| have also provided all of our staff people with pepper gel spray and made them 
practice using it. The purpose of the pepper gel is to buy a person time to escape a 
dangerous situation. Several times each month, | spot check staff people, "I'm an 
intruder...where's your spray?" They always laugh, but they also know where their 
pepper gel is should they need it. 

If you came to the main entrance to New Hope this morning, you might have 
noticed that our doors are all glass. Once you enter the lobby, large panes of glass also 
make up the whole wall between it and the sanctuary. As budget allows, we plan to 
install bullet-resistant film on each of those panes. 

Another item on our "step it up" to-do list is to grow our relationship with local 
law enforcement. Several months ago, | brought ten pizzas to the Kent Police 


Department at lunchtime and, as a result, | received a handwritten thank-you note from 
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the Chief of Police and a long email from the Assistant Chief of Police. 

Among other things, he provided me a list of several resources they could 
provide as well as the contact information for the head of SWAT. As a result, we are 
planning on offering the Kent PD SWAT team the use of our building for training. This 
training gives them familiarity with our building layout and distinctives should they ever 
have to help in a real situation—a win-win for them and us. 

Finally, whenever it is appropriate, we mention to our congregation that we are 
working on issues of increased safety. Our deacons, and most of our leaders, have heard 
the kinds of things we are implementing to increase overall safety. As a result, many 
members and attenders have approached me and our elders with words of appreciation. 
While we want our folks to be safe, having them feel safe is also a priority. 


Conclusion 


No doubt, as | come to the end of this presentation, you still have many 
questions—especially regarding the use of force while protecting your churches. For 
example, if you have a team, should they “carry?” If so, should the leadership require 
training? If so, what kind of training? What about those in our churches who “carry,” but 
are not on the safety team? Do they have a role? How should we handle them? The 
questions are endless and valid and deserve a presentation of their own. For now, | 
would be happy to try and answer any questions you have about anything | have 


presented so far. 


While | have thrown a great deal of information at you this afternoon, the steps | 
have given you are simple. If you implement them, your churches will experience a 


higher level of safety and security than they ever have. | pray that they will be used to 
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guard our churches from the work of the evil One and evil ones. Thank you for giving me 


your time today. 
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CHAPTER 6: CONCLUDING THOUGHTS AND OBSERVATIONS 


Key Findings 

The overarching research question of this project is relatively simple: If a pastor 
or leader wanted to make his or her congregation safer each time they gather, where 
would he begin, and what would he do? One of the assumptions at the outset of this 
project was that the recruiting and training of a dedicated team would be a first step at 
the beginning of a church's journey toward increased safety. That assumption was 
incorrect. While safety teams have a role to play, assembling one is not, necessarily, the 
first thing churches ought to do. The key findings in each chapter lead to this conclusion. 
Chapter 1: Are We Ready? 

While chapter one is intentionally introductory, several things that frame the 
problem churches face stood out. 

First, most churches do not have a formal safety plan. Moloney cites a survey of 
4000 churches revealing that 75% had no definite safety plans.1 The survey | conducted 
of EPC Teaching elders revealed that around half of our Teaching Elders served churches 
without a safety plan. 

Second, the reason most churches do not have a plan is because of a failure of 
leadership. Both government and civilian literature bear this out. It appears that many 
church leaders are either apathetic, hoping for the best, or paralyzed by indecision. One 
goal of this project is to challenge or encourage leaders out of all of those mindsets. 


Third, the key to saving lives is not only deterrence and prevention of DFls, but 





1. Kris Moloney, Defending the Flock: A Security Guide for Church Safety Directors (n.p.: Sheepdog 
Church Security, 2017), 143. 
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the ability to Stop the Bleed® should deterrence fail. Even in churches with safety teams, 
most are unprepared to stop the most preventable of all life-threatening injuries— 
extremity bleeding. 

The key to moving my church and others toward a place of more excellent safety 
and security would have to address these issues. Any guidance concerning the issue of 
safety in a religious context would also have to be biblically and theologically sound. 
Chapter 2: Biblical and Theological Rationale for Safety Ministry 

The goal of this chapter was to make the case, both descriptively and 
prescriptively, for “guarding the flock.” 

Descriptively, we showed that from Adam to the Levites to King David to 
Nehemiah, God has always called individuals to guard his people and his sacred space 
from harm and harassment. From this vantage point, especially considering the book of 
Nehemiah, there are many principles churches might glean regarding the 
implementation of a safety ministry. Nevertheless, a descriptive case is just that, 
descriptive. It tells us what others have done. 

We found the mandate for safety ministries or the prescriptive case for 
protecting the innocent in the traditional Presbyterian exposition of the sixth 
commandment: You shall not murder (Exodus 20:13). The Westminster Larger Catechism 
instructs us that when a command forbids something, it demands the opposite. Thus the 
mandate not to murder is also a mandate to protect the innocent. 

Finally, this chapter explored the New Testament, seeking either descriptions or 
prescriptions for the protection of the innocent and the guarding of the flock. Besides 


addressing key passages cited by pacifists, this section shows, among other things, that 
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Jesus expected his followers to protect themselves in the context of day to day ministry. 
Chapter 3: Pre-Planning and Preparation 

This research in this chapter directs the reader toward two fundamental facts 
that should be the foundation of any safety ministry. 

Fact #1: Since 1999, no shooter has ever breached a locked door.2 What this 
means is that with or without a safety team, simply securing one’s building on Sunday 
morning will drastically reduce the likelihood of a deadly force incident. 

Fact #2: Extremity bleeding is the most easily prevented cause of death, and few 
houses of worship are prepared. This section argued that being able to Stop the Bleed® 
is more critical than active shooter training or even having a dedicated team. Many 
deaths in the context of mass shootings are preventable. Training is widely available, and 
Stop the Bleed® kits are easy to obtain. 

Chapter 4: What’s the Plan? 

This chapter explores the development of both safety plans and safety teams. 
The sections on the development of plans rely heavily on the FEMA document entitled, 
"Developing High-Quality Emergency Operation Plans for Houses of Worship." While this 
guide provides an invaluable template for safety plans, it is often unwieldy and 
burdensome. For this reason, | drew on the wisdom and scholarship of many other 
experts to make this material more accessible. 

The section of the formation of teams contains both negative and positive 
encouragement. Negatively, do not ask an angry man to be on a safety team, especially 


an armed one. Here, we are looking to avoid individuals who might escalate situations 





2. Sandy Hook Advisory Commission. “Final Report of the Sandy Hook Advisory Commission,” 
March 6, 2015, 32. 
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rather than make them worse. 

Positively, the formation of a safety team holds promise for enfolding individuals 
who often find themselves uncomfortable with or unsuited for traditional areas of 
service. Here we might meet a need for increased safety while also meeting the need 
individuals have for contributing and connecting. 

Chapter 5: Guarding the Flock 

This chapter is a reproduction of an hour-long training session | conducted for 
the Presbytery of the Pacific Northwest (EPC) on January 31, 2020. More than 100 Ruling 
and Teaching Elders, representing nearly forty churches and five states attended this 
training session. 

Research bears out that churches might experience an immediate boost in safety 
and active shooter prevention, by merely locking most doors during worship services. 
Assuming a secure perimeter, a church need only prepare to stop extremity bleeding in 
the unlikely event a shooter breaches a locked door. After these two steps, then the 
addition of written plans and the assemblage of a team enable a church to address more 
significant concerns that just that of an active shooter. 

Churches that implement these steps in the order presented in chapter five will 
be safer, statistically. They will also fee/ safer and more confident in their ability to 
prevent deadly force incidents like active shooters or, at least, they will be able to 
mitigate the effects of one. This fact is borne out clearly in many of the responses to the 


presentation recorded in the previous chapter. Consider some of the feedback.? 





3. In the statements that follow, | changed the names to guard the anonymity of participants. 
Some comments have been edited for clarity. 
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Affirmative Feedback 
e Rev. H. Hogan from a rural congregation said: 
My major ‘aha’ moment was the ordering of rolling out safety procedures and 
practices. We had formed an ad hoc committee on safety just before the 
presbytery meeting. After your presentation we rightly recognized we were doing 
things in the wrong order (policy to team to training to implementation). We 
have already secured the access point and now are looking toward Stop the 
Bleed® training in the next few weeks. | especially appreciated the attention to 
the smaller attendance congregations. 
e Rev. B. Simpson stated enthusiastically: 
One "ah ha" moment for us was the concept that our biggest impediment [to our 
thinking] was thinking it would never happen to us!... [Another “aha”] was 
warning to those in the congregation that might be a little over zealous in their 
desire to protect us all... | thought your response..."why not let the guys that are 
trained and assigned take charge of the situation!" Golden! 
e Rev. B. Wayne resonated with steps one and two: 
[The] church safety presentation showed our church that we have two major 
areas that we need to correct: limiting entry to the church to a single entrance 
after worship begins and upgrading our first aid supplies to include bleed stop 
kits and other appropriate trauma care items. An 'aha' moment was the statistic 
that showed that few if any people in a room with a locked door were injured or 
killed by an assailant." 


e Rev. P. Parker shared the presentation with a local pastor’s group: 
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Biggest takeaway: [The] order of doing things— secure access points down to 
one, bleeding kits, assessment, start a team...the opposite of how we typically do 
things... was telling my Pastor’s Coffee group this morning about the 
presentation, and am organizing my notes and giving to them next week at our 
coffee klatch. 

Rev. B. Pitt, from a church that already has a safety team in place also had a 
significant “aha.” He said: 

The most eye-opening part of the presentation was on the need for “stop the 
bleed” kits...and aspect of this horrific topic that never even dawned on me. We 
are taking steps to rectify that deficiency. 

e Rev. S. Rogers felt liberated. He wrote: 

Tommy Allen led a seminar on church safety at our January 2020 Presbytery 
meetings. He asked us, "What is the biggest deterrent to your 

congregation implementing a safety plan?" | knew the answer—| had been 
suppressing it—and so it was quite liberating to hear the answer and to own it. 
We pastors are the biggest deterrent because we are all the time emphasizing 
"no fear just trust in God" messages. Tommy...made going forward simple, 
convincing me that a few, low cost, low barrier implementations could 
significantly reduce harm. For example - keep on hand straps and train members 
how to use them as tourniquets to stop bleeding. Lock all entries into the 
building except for the main entry before an event or meeting begins. 

One more thing: In my former congregation, we followed the conventional order 


of steps toward securing our facility and it bogged us down in the collection of 
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reams of paper and policy formation. Tommy's reversal and tweaking of the 

order of steps makes sense! His order actually frees our present Session and 

Deacons to efficiently put into place components of a safety plan that will 

significantly reduce hazards. 

e = Finally, Rev. N. Romanov said succinctly, 

[The presentation] was informative, practical, and hilarious. You helped us see 

the seriousness and gave us good information without scaring us. If possible to 

say so, you kept it appropriately light and critical. 
Observations on the Affirmative Feedback 

A common thread among most of these statements is that the information in 
chapter five empowered the pastors in attendance. Rather than feel bogged down by 
another pastoral task, the men and women in attendance felt like they could go back to 
their congregations and immediately implement things they had been taught. 

In this spirit, another common thread discussed was how the actual order of the 
steps liberated and encouraged their thinking about the issue of safety. More than one 
pastor admitted to have been bogged down by trying to start a team or form a plan 
before implementing steps one and two from chapter five. 

It is also significant and gratifying that churches with security teams already in 
place realized a) they were not as prepared as they had assumed they were and, b) the 
information presented could help them increase their ability to mitigate the 
consequences of a DFI. 

There was also critical feedback. Most of it, however, had to do with what was 


left out of the presentation rather than what was included. 
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Critical Feedback 

e Rev. S. Austen opined, 
We’re kind of spoiled...so more than anything, what you shared was affirming 
more than revelatory. For me, | was eager to hear the Biblical rational. Personally, 
| find the pacifism stuff really appealing mostly because it’s an antidote to the 
fear-driven, comfort idolizing American Dream Christianity. Pacifism or not, how 
do we think about security without capitulating to all that? All that to say, | was 
hankering for that Biblical reflection. 
e Rev. A. Whistler also had questions about pacifism. She said, 
The only thing | thought it would've been good to include...was a quick 
justification from Scripture on why it is permissible to use weapons to defend 
ourselves in church. That image of Jesus telling Peter to put his sword away is 
powerful, and some of us have a hard time with embracing guns in the context of 
worship. I'll tell you where | struggle personally: | have no problem envisioning 
defending others against an attacker, but | struggle with the idea of someone else 
(an attacker) dying so that my life can be spared. | know that probably sounds 
bonkers to you, but this has always been a hard thing for me to reconcile in my 
mind. It would be helpful to people like me to hear your reasoning from 
Scripture on that piece. 
e Rev. C. Robin brought up an issue that every pastor has faced from time to 

time. He said, 
With the ever increasing of mentally ill that walk through our doors and the 


dysfunctional congregants, usually with some type of personality disorder, that 
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create havoc in the life of the church, I’m thinking it would be beneficial to have a 

teaching emphasis which deals with how Sessions can better deal with these 

situations. 

e Rev. D. Burns, no doubt, spoke for many when he asked questions about the 

use of force. He asks, 

| feel we could have used another session. the materials you covered were great 

and | wanted to pursue some of them more. Specifically...I’d like to spend more 

time on what kind of security measures would be recommended. We touched on 

trained concealed carry folks who are designated to provide such protection, but 

specific overview of what kind of training such people should have would be 

helpful and where to get that training. Also what about other maybe 

intermediate measures? I'm not sure what they would be, but how about a mid- 

level of deterrent between empty hands and a gun? What about non-lethal or 

less-lethal deterrents like mace or...| don't know, nun-chucks? 
Observations on the Critical Feedback 

These comments represent two common threads concerns. The first is the 
question of the biblical justification for church safety and weapons use versus pacifism. 
While | address the issue in chapter two of this project, | did not address it in my 
presentation. | might have been able to treat these subjects if | had given more time for 
questions at the end. 

On the other hand, moving forward, what might be most helpful to participants 
is an entirely separate presentation on the prescriptive case for church safety and 


weapons use. Another aspect of defense that might be covered should be non-lethal 
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means protection such as pepper spray. In the context of that presentation, | would 
proactively address pacifism as well. 

The other comment involved a desire for teaching on how to handle the random, 
disturbed person who shows up on a Sunday morning. This concern is understandable, 
especially coming from the pastor of a smaller church where, often, the church expects 
him to handle these situations as if they were merely another pastoral care issue. Absent 
a team, this pastor might assign another person, or several, to keep an eye out for these 
situations. The pastor is not the only person in the church who can engage troubled 
souls and, no doubt, he or she should not be. A more detailed answer to this question is 
beyond the scope of this particular project. 

Importance of this Research 

This research is essential because: 

1. Implementation will save lives. Even without a dedicated safety team, 
churches that secure their buildings and are prepared to stop extremity 
bleeding will not only deter deadly force incidents like an active shooter but 
will save many lives should one occur. 

2. It provides unprepared churches an obvious, simple path toward increased 
safety and a foundation upon which to plan: Secure the Building, Stop the 
Bleed®, Start a Team, and Step It Up. 

3. It reveals potential blind-spots for churches that are relatively confident in 
their safety ministries. These blind-spots, typically, consist of a failure to 
secure their buildings during worship and failure to prepare to stop extremity 


bleeding. 
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4. It encourages churches to utilize men and women as "sheepdogs" who may 
not fit into a typical ministry role but may excel as a guardian of the flock. 

Concluding Thoughts 

The primary barrier to church safety and security is the failure of the 
organization's senior leadership either to initiate conversations about safety ministries or 
to task other, more experienced, and motivated individuals to take on the responsibility 
of implementing steps toward a safer church environment. The research in this thesis- 
project leaves those of us who lead churches without excuse when it comes to guarding 
our flocks. Put simply, "Do it now." 

From a biblical perspective, we also know that our "adversary the devil prowls 
around like a roaring lion, seeking someone to devour" (1 Peter 5:8). We also know that 
there are evil individuals with evil intent toward churches. If and when they appear, | 


pray they find us ready. 
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Appendix A 


EPC Survey Questions 


EPC 


A Global Movement of 
Evangelical Presbyterian Churches 


Mitigating Deadly Force Incidents: Are We Ready? 





1. What is your current, average, Sunday morning worship attendance? 


QO <50 
6 2) 51-100 


G +) 101-300 


(2) 301-500 


@ 501-1000 


Go) 1000+ 


2. What is the current age of your congregation (since organization, including all denominational 
affiliations)? 


OQ <1-5 
() 6-10 
() 11-20 
() 21-50 
() 50+ 


3. Have you ever done a comprehensive safety and security assessment of your property and ongoing 
events at your church? 


@) Yes 
@ No 


4. Does your church have a written plan to address issues of safety and security, particularly, during 
worship services and other large group events 


@ Yes 
@ No 
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5. Does your church have a trained safety/security team? 


Yes 


No 


6. If you said "yes" to question 5, do any members of your safety/security team carry a weapon as part of 
their responsibilities? 


Yes 


No 


We don't have a dedicated safety/security team. 


7. Has your church conducted “active shooter" training in the past 12 months? 


Yes 


No 


8. Who, at your church, has participated in "active shooter" training in the past 12 months? (Select all that 
apply.) 


We have not conducted “active shooter" training. 
The majority of our congregation 

Pastors and ministry staff 

Leaders (elders, deacons, small group leaders, etc.) 


Safety/Security team members 


9. Particularly with regard to the deterrence or mitigation of "deadly force incidents" (i.e. shootings, 
bombings, etc.), which of the following statements is true of your church's leadership? 


We have never discussed the importance of safety/security during large group events at our church. 


We have discussed the need for some kind of safety/security training, particularly after well-publicized mass shootings, but have 
yet to conduct any. 


We have discussed the need for safety/security training and have taken steps toward its implementation. 


We have discussed the need for safety/security training and have taken steps toward its implementation. 


10. Ona scale of 1 to 5, how confident are you in your church's ability to deter or mitigate a "deadly force 
incident" during a worship service or large event? 


Zero Confidence High Confidence 
1 2 3 4 5 
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Survey Response Trends 


Tommy Allen DMin Project Survey Invitation 


Overview 


973 Recipients 


List: EPC Teaching Elders 


Subject: DMin project assistance 


Orders 


Open rate 


List average 


Industry average (Religion) 


639 


Opened 


Successful deliveries 
Total opens 
Last opened 


Forwarded 


Sent 5/8/19 12:21PM 


Delivered: Wed, May 08, 2019 12:21 pm 


$0.00 $0.00 
Average order revenue Total revenue 
65.9% Click rate 19.5% 


189 


Clicked 


969 99.6% 
1,257 
5/23/19 6:18PM 


Oo 





List average 6.8% 
Industry average (Religion) 2.6% 
Bounced Unsubscribed 
Clicks per unique opens 29.6% 
Total clicks 21,000.0 
Last clicked 5/22/19 3:59PM 


Abuse reports oO 
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Tommy Allen DMin Project Survey Invitation Sent 5/8/19 12:21PM 
Opens by location 


Country Opens Percent 
ae USA 1,159 96.3% 
J+] Canada 13 1.1% 
Turkey 10 0.8% 

5 ma 9 0.7% 
Sm Dominican Republic 2 0.2% 
TES Spain 2 0.2% 
el New Zealand 2 0.2% 
mas Thailand 1 0.1% 
ME Armenia 1 0.1% 


ES Bahamas 1 0.1% 
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Mitigating Deadly Force Incidents: Are We Ready? SurveyMonkey 


Q1 What is your current, average, Sunday morning worship attendance? 


Answered: 175 = Skipped: 1 


301-500 


501-1000 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


ANSWER CHOICES RESPONSES 

<50 17.14% 30 
51-100 22.29% 39 
101-300 30.29% 53 
301-500 11.43% 20 
501-1000 9.14% 16 
1000+ 9.71% 17 
TOTAL 175 


1/10 
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Mitigating Deadly Force Incidents: Are We Ready? SurveyMonkey 
Q2 What is the current age of your congregation (since organization, 
including all denominational affiliations)? 

Answered: 176 = Skipped: 0 
<1-5 
6-10 
11-20 


21-50 


50+ 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 290% 100% 


ANSWER CHOICES RESPONSES 

<1-5 4.55% 8 
6-10 3.98% 7 
11-20 7.95% 14 
21-50 22.16% 39 
50+ 61.36% 108 
TOTAL 176 


2/10 
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Mitigating Deadly Force Incidents: Are We Ready? SurveyMonkey 
Q3 Have you ever done a comprehensive safety and security 


assessment of your property and ongoing events at your church? 


Answered: 175 — Skipped: 1 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


ANSWER CHOICES RESPONSES 

Yes 64.57% 113 
No 35.43% 62 
TOTAL 175 
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Mitigating Deadly Force Incidents: Are We Ready? SurveyMonkey 


Q4 Does your church have a written plan to address issues of safety and 
security, particularly, during worship services and other large group 
events? 


Answered: 175 = Skipped: 1 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 290% 100% 


ANSWER CHOICES RESPONSES 

Yes 44.57% 78 
No 55.43% 97 
TOTAL 175 
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Mitigating Deadly Force Incidents: Are We Ready? SurveyMonkey 


Q5 Does your church have a trained safety/security team? 


Answered: 176 — Skipped: 0 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 290% 100% 


ANSWER CHOICES RESPONSES 

Yes 53.41% 94 
No 46.59% 82 
TOTAL 176 
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Mitigating Deadly Force Incidents: Are We Ready? SurveyMonkey 


Q6 If you said "yes" to question 5, do any members of your 
safety/security team carry a weapon as part of their responsibilities? 


Answered: 175 ~— Skipped: 1 


We don't have 
a dedicated... 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


ANSWER CHOICES 


RESPONSES 
Yes 40.00% 70 
No 19.43% 34 
We don't have a dedicated safety/security team. 40.57% 4 


TOTAL 175 
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Mitigating Deadly Force Incidents: Are We Ready? SurveyMonkey 
Q7 Has your church conducted "active shooter" training in the past 12 


months? 


Answered: 176 = Skipped: 0 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


ANSWER CHOICES RESPONSES 

Yes 31.82% 56 
No 68.18% 120 
TOTAL 108 
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SurveyMonkey 


Q8 Who, at your church, has participated in "active shooter" training in 


the past 12 months? (Select all that apply.) 


Answered: 174 — Skipped: 2 


We have not 
conducted... 


The majority 
of our... 


Pastors and 
ministry staff 


Leaders 
(elders,... 


Safety/Security 
team members 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


ANSWER CHOICES RESPONSES 
We have not conducted "active shooter" training. 55.75% 

The majority of our congregation 2.30% 
Pastors and ministry staff 16.09% 
Leaders (elders, deacons, small group leaders, etc.) 10.92% 
Safety/Security team members 33.33% 


Total Respondents: 174 
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19 


58 


Mitigating Deadly Force Incidents: Are We Ready? 


SurveyMonkey 


Q9 Particularly with regard to the deterrence or mitigation of "deadly force 
incidents" (i.e. shootings, bombings, etc.), which of the following 


statements is true of your church's leadership? 


Answered: 175 = Skipped: 1 


We have never 
discussed th... 


We have 
discussed th... 


We have 
discussed th... 


We have 
discussed th... 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


ANSWER CHOICES 
We have never discussed the importance of safety/security during large group events at our church. 


We have discussed the need for some kind of safety/security training, particularly after well-publicized mass shootings, but 
have yet to conduct any. 


We have discussed the need for safety/security training and have taken steps toward its implementation. 


We have discussed the need for safety/security training and have taken steps toward its implementation. 
TOTAL 
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RESPONSES 
14.29% 25 
20.00% 35 
50.86% 89 
14.86% 26 

175 


160 
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Mitigating Deadly Force Incidents: Are We Ready? SurveyMonkey 


Q10 Ona scale of 1 to 5, how confident are you in your church's ability 
to deter or mitigate a "deadly force incident" during a worship service or 
large event? 


Answered: 176 = Skipped: 0 


(no label) 





0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


Zero Confidence1 B 2 B 3 B 4 B High Confidence5 


ZERO CONFIDENCE1 2 3 4 HIGH CONFIDENCES TOTAL WEIGHTED AVERAGE 
(no label) 9.09% 21.59% 28.98% 28.41% 11.93% 
16 38 51 50 21 176 3.13 
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Appendix C 


New Hope Facility Maintenance Team (FMT) and Security Positions 
NEW HOPE FMT 


The NEW HOPE FMT is responsible for opening and closing the church facilities for 
Sunday services and Special Services such as Christmas and Easter. 


Student, Children’s and Music ministries will open and close their respective areas. 


The opening and closing responsibilities will be posted in the Church Community Builder 
(CCB) website schedule and selected or assigned as needed. 


An annual schedule will be provided to identify the specific FMT member responsible for 
open/close by month. 


Each FMT member is responsible for providing a replacement if they are unable to fulfill 
their scheduled duty. 


Any unusual open/closes will be coordinated at monthly FMT meetings. 


NOTE: The ministry leaders are responsible for open/close when they use the facility on 
days other than Sunday. This includes parking lot gates. 


Opening the Church on Sundays 8:00 AM 


This is one hour prior to the scheduled start time for Sunday School. (When there is no 
Sunday school scheduled the open time may be pushed to 8:30). 


1. Unlock entrance and exit gates. The “A” key is required. 
2. Pick up a radio from the equipment closet 

3. Place the Welcome Flag outside on the patio sidewalk. 
4 


All exterior doors will remain locked unless a greeter, security or FMT is able to 
monitor anyone entering an unsecured door. 


5. Hallway and entryway lights should be turned on. All interior hallway doors should 
be opened. 


6. The following interior doors will be unlocked: South doors of the Missions wing, 
hallway doors between the Music room and the Deacon’s Kitchen, Deacon’s kitchen 
doors, Fireside Room doors, Cry Room, Library, and the hallway doors between the 
South Foyer and the MPR Foyer (block these open). At this time there is no need to 
unlock the basement or any classroom in the basement. If a class is scheduled, they 
will notify the FMT’s for that quarter. 
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7. Open the Sanctuary doors and the two end Sanctuary doors should be unlocked with 
the key and the bar key 


8. Do not unlock the following interior doors: East end staircase door, CE basement 
doors, see #4 above. Office hallway doors, door to office workroom/copy room, 
Officer Meeting room, and the Music room. The responsible staff will unlock as 
needed. 


9. During the winter months (October thru March), baseboard heaters are turned on 
and set at “3” as required. 


10. General orderliness should be observed. In particular, the Sanctuary and Narthex 
should appear neat and clean. The FMT is expected to take action on anything that 
appears out of place or missing or in need of cleaning or repair. 


11. If the basketball nets are down in the MPR they should be raised to a stored position. 
The required control pendant and instructions are located in the table storage closet 
along the north wall of the MPR. The MPR lights should be “OFF”. 


12. After the service has started at about 10:15 AM lock/close all exterior doors except 
the Narthex doors and the open/close scheduled FMT is to remain there throughout 
the service. 


13. The FMT will fill Security position 1 for the entire service. 


14. Closing is accomplished 45 minutes after the service ends. Close/lock all doors 
unlocked in the open process. Lights will be turned off unless the people still in the 
building take verbal responsibility to secure them. If a class is still going on in the 
Fireside room, it may remain unsecured and the Ministry leader will secure that 
room when it is over but all external doors are to be secured prior to the FMT 
leaving. 


NEW HOPE SAFETY 


The goal of New Hope Safety is to have direct contact with every person that enters the 
building and to make contact via radio to other security personal and FMT in the event 
there is a disruption. 


The safety person works in coordination with the FMT open/close person. 


We want to make those coming to this building feel welcome. This is accomplished by 
greeting each person, looking them in the eye and letting them know we are glad to see 
them. 


Arrive at the Church on Sundays 8:00 AM 


This is one hour prior to the scheduled start time for Sunday School. (When there is no 
Sunday school scheduled the open time may be pushed to 8:30). Meet the FMT in the 
radio closet. 
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1. Pick up a radio from the equipment closet. 


2. Position 2 will be the priority position for the safety person until 10:15 AM. This is to 
maintain positive contact with anyone entering the east entrances where the Sunday 
school classes are going on. Position 2 may be filled by a greeter on occasion in 
which case the safety person will move to the next position in order. 


3. Unless otherwise requested, at 10:15 all security positions will be released to go to 
the service. Please retain the radio if a headset is worn in case of emergency. 


4. We have a total of 5 positions that may be filled. Those positions will be filled in 
order as necessary and as we have volunteers that are qualified to fill in. 


REVISED: August 5, 2019 
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Appendix D 


ity Positions 


New Hope Floor Plan and Secur 
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